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For the Companion, 


DOREY’S OPPORTUNITY. 


By Julia Eastman.! 

They had named her Dorcas out 
of respect to a great-aunt. The 
aunt had recognized the attention 
with a dozen teaspoons, marked in 
letters of profuse adornment, ‘‘D. 
M. to D. L.;’’ to wit, Dorcas Mather 
tu Doreas Lunt. 

The spoons were solid and heavy, 
but Doreas Lunt wished a thousand 
times that the silver of which they 
were made had never been dug out 
of the earth,—wished them, and the 
dreadful name that came with them, 
back where they had started from. 
Dorcas was bad, and Dorky was a 
lower deep, and Dorky Lunt was, as 
Uncle Ned remarked one day, “‘sim- 
ply atrocious,—a temptation to a 
girl to commit suicide.’ And, 
worse than all; she had overheard 
someone say that the name sounded 
just as the girl looked. 

You see Dorky was not in the 
least an interesting young person. 
She was ugly and awkward. She 
had been a querulous, absurd-look- 
ing baby, and as she grew older, it 
was much the same, only that there 
was more of her, which made mat- 
ters worse, 

Dorky and Bertha used both to 
look in the glass a good deal. 
Bertha went away smiling to re- 
member the pretty picture she had 
seen there, and Dorky stole off hat- 
ing herself. I believe she studied 
her mirror with a sort of hope that 
some day she might find herself a 
little less ugly than she had been 
the day before; but she never did. 

“It's just this way,’ said Dorky, “girls in 
stories always have one redeeming feature. 
Sometimes it is a plain face with the most as- 
tonishing hair down to their feet, like the ad- 
vertisements of Sicilian Balm. Or it is a nose 
retrousse, and an ugly mouth, but all the sweet- 
ness of everything steeped into a pair of ‘large, 
lustrous brown eyes;’ or, if it’s nothing else, it 
is a certain ‘air,’ But T haven’t even an air, 
Aunt Julia says I’ve ‘no personal magnetism,’ 
Whatever that may mean.” 

Uncle Ned said, “I respect Dorky, but she 
isn’t a girl for any one to be fond of,” And 
Dorky thought, “If I could see one single human 
face look into mine the way people look at 
Bertha twenty times a day, I should keep that 
look, and be happy over it till I died.” 

Bertha, you'll understand, was pink and white, 
aud looked as though she had been made out of 
sweet-pea blossoms, or the inner lining of sea- 
shells, and she had a pair of real blue-gentian 
eyes, with long lashes, that had the most dis- 
tracting way of dropping down on her cheeks; 
and then she was a very nice, good-tempered 
little thing besides, and Dorky, who had good 
common-sense, couldn't help seeing that one 
siile of her sister went farther with people than 
— most self-denying labors in their be- 
wait, 

Babies loved Dorky best,—that is, while they 
were little. When they grew large enough to 
distinguish colors, they kissed Bertha in prefer- 
ence. They were not to be blamed. They would 
have chosen blush-roses instead of mignonette 
for the same cause, Ponto and Dick believed 
Dorky to be the most exquisite creature of the 
human race; but Ponto and Dick were only a 
dog and a horse. 

“I wish I could do something for somebody to 
make them love me,”’ said Dorky to herself; and 








she tried in more ways than I can tell you to be 
98% and helpful, and kind, and she hoped “it | 
d do some good.” But, after all, she felt nearly . 
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DOEKY'S OPPORTUNITY. 


always that she was a lonely, unloved girl, until 
one day this happened. 

It was in the times when Madam Wainwright 
had a private school in her own house at the 
head of Elm Street. The Wainwright mansion 
was set up on terraces, and was three stories 
high. Inside it was dark with low beams and 
mahogany panellings, and frightful with carved 
monsters on the chimney-pieces, It was ghostly 
with corner closets, and perilous with steps up 
and steps down in the most unexpected places, 
It rejoiced in many deep alcoves, and in number- 
less corners of gloom, And it contained, as all 
grand old houses in Eastern Massachusetts should 
do, a chamber in which that worthy gentleman, 
George Washington, had once slept. 

There was a grand old stairway of carved oak 
that led from the first floor to the second. In 
the third story were the music-rooms and the 
pianofortes, and the stairs by which you went 
up were a narrow flight between two ceiled 
walls. There was a small passage-way, or entry, 
at the top. ; 

It was a Friday afternoon, and Prof. Roofe had 
the singing-class, nearly the whole school, up in 
“No. 6,’ the largest room on the third floor. 

Herr Roofe was a little German gentleman, 
with a fierce mustache and a powerful voice: 
He was nervous all the time, and cross occasion- 
ally. To-day he was both, and he kept jumping 
up from the piano-stool and stamping around 
the room, and saying, ‘Young ladiesh, dish ish 
awful!’’ And then he would turn red in the 
face, and growl, after a fashion to strike terror 
into the innermost soul of everybody except such 
as were used to it. 

Outside the snow was falling, and the night 
coming on. Inside everything was getting dim, 
the air of the room was becoming close, the girls 
beginning to look flushed, but still shrieking 
away at the top of their lungs. In an inner 
room the little children were playing, and Dorky 
Lunt, who was a member of the music-class, 
heard Puss Pelton’s shrill voice pipe up,— 
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glimpse of a huge black hand fling- 
ing itself out, clutching the lamp 
with a frantic gripe. 

“Fire!” shrieked the professor, a 
second time, and then he sprang 
out into the anteroom. One or two 
girls jumped over the top of the 
benches in front of them, Some 
person stepped on Bertha’s dress 
and dragged her to the floor, where 
several others stumbled over her. 

It came across Dorky that instant 
like a flash of inspiration, that here 
was something for her to do,—that 
it was the one thing to be done, the 
only thing, and that she could do 
it. It was noquestion of good looks 
now, of ugliness or of grace,—only 
of coolness and self-control; and 
Dorky, who had a thousand foolish 
flutters on common occasions, was 
quite calm at this moment. 

One thought smote through her 
mind,—panic and flames together 
would kill them all. ‘*Remember,’’ 
she said to herself, “the school in 
New York where the children 
crowded the stairway, broke it 
down, and were crushed in the 
ruins;”? and in an instant she had 
leaped to the top of the piano. 
She stood with one hand raised, 
“Now we'll play some-| and her voice had a clear ring such as no one 
fin’ new. Play I was all) had ever heard in it before, when she spoke. 
growed up, ’n’ had free! “Girls, there’s no danger if you'll be quiet! 
chil’ren, ’n’ they all had | git down, every one of you!’’ 
the whooping-cough together. Cough| ‘And we sat down,” said Kate Clark after- 
all of you,—this way.” wards. “I’m sure I don’t know what made us, 

Dorky, from her place, could look out | for we had been like wild hyenas the instant 
through a small anteroom into the pas-| before. But, somehow, I believe every mother’s 
sage at the head of the stairs. There] child of us felt that minute that she'd got to 
was a hanging-lamp suspended from | mind Dorky. She looked like a little fury, ora 
the ceiling by three chains. Dorky, | Cassandra, or anything of that sort, standing up 
who was in a dreamy mood, sat watching this | there with her arm stretched out, and her face 
lamp, and as she watched, she was aware of | a}) white, and her eyes black-bright.”’ 

Cwsar’s shuffling step on the stair. He was an| “Well, I know for one,” added Madge Alden, 
old negro who tended fires and lights for two or | “that I sat down because I thought Dorky’d kill 
three families in the village. 
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|me if I didn’t; and the next I knew she had 

“Miss Bertha Lunt will please to take this| jumped off the piano, rushed out the door, 
soprano solo,’’ said the professor, | brought it to behind her and turned the key.” 

“Excuse me,”’ answered Bertha’s voice; “but! One idea possessed Dorky. She must put out 
I'm afraid I can’t sing it, sir.” | that fire. There was no water on that floor, and 

“[ think you will try, and we shall see. You | even if there had been, she knew that the blaze 
will rise up.” | of kerosene oil was not to be put out by water. 
Bertha rose up, as she was told to do, stood Ag she closed the door and turned the key in 
; with her music before her, and began to sing. | the lock, she bent and seized a heavy rug that 
She could barely see the notes, for the snow and | lay at her feet. She fled away through the ante- 
the night were falling faster now, and all the | room towards the entry, snatching a spread from 
corners of the room lay in shadow, the piano as she passed. 

Dorky, sitting back with a restful sort of feel-| At the door of the passage she stopped an in- 
| ing, listened to her sister’s voice, and then, sud-| stant, saw a vision of fire, flames mounting to 
| denly, by one of those mental changes that come | the ceiling, flames filling the narrow, walled-in- 
to us sometimes, everything about her seemed | stairway, smoke everywhere. She heard a wild 
to be withdrawn,—the girls, and the music, and! tumult of roars and shrieks rising from below, 
the children prattling in the next room, and | where Cesar was stumbling about. The broken 
Cesar clumsily balancing himself on the arm of | lamp had been a large one, the broken bottle 
the settee, and filling the pendant lamp from an | had been nearly full of kerosene, and to make 
old black bottle,—all were floated off into a| matters worse, the floor of the passage and the 
dreamy distance and dimness. | stairs was oiled wood, and burned like tinder. 

“Miss Dorcas Lunt, at-tention!’’ | Dorky was stifled and half-blinded, but she 

Dorky was just turning her eyes towards the | lifted the great rug, flung it forward, and thea 
professor, but at that instant there came a! sprang back to avoid the flames. 
tumult of noises from the passage,—a fall, a) 
crash of broken glass, and a roar of terror easily | the entry was darker. She had smothered the 
to be distinguished as Czsar’s. Then, quicker | worst of the fire there. 

a great deal than I can tell it, Herr Roofe rushed | ‘Now for the stairs,” she thonght, and felt 
towards the door, and screamed, ‘Fire!’ | her way carefully to the head of the flight. Not 

There were twenty girls in the room, and | daring to take up the rug, she folded the piano- 
every one of the twenty sprang to her feet. | cover, her next resort, and bent down, ready to 
There were flushed faces and pallid faces, but | fling its thicknesses over the upper stairs. But 
all had one look in common, that of wild, | 


| 8s she stooped, the flames in the stairway sud- 
panic-stricken terror,—all save one face, that of | denly rose with a quick, fierce flare,—streamed 
Dorky Lunt. 


hot and deadly into her face, her eyes, her 
I suppose she was the only girl of them who| mouth. ‘This is death,” said something to her; 
had a distinct idea what the matter was. She/| and then she felt only that she was falling for- 








The result was 
very good. The smoke became more dense, but 








alone had seen the negro stumble and pitch ward, and down through the flames, and knew 
; down from his perch on the settee, had caught a no more, 
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Then there were steps of men hurrying up 
from the lower floors. 

People had hurried in from the street, and the 
opening of the great two-leaved front door 
was what had sent the wind blowing through 
the house, and had driven the terrible flames up 
into Dorky’s face. Now the men came on with 
water, and carpets, and rugs, and strong arms, 
in i moment the fire was out, and the stairway 
was full, not of flames, but of smoke. The man 
in advance pulled his cap over his eyes, and 
started up the narrow stairway. 

“ll just go ’n’ see what's become of ‘em all 
up there,—them girls. The master saved his 
skin, —let the Dutchman alone for that,’’ he said. 
And then, in the midst of the darkness and the 
stifling, oily smoke, he stumbled over something 
lying along on the stairs half-way up,—a little 
dark something without sense or motion,—and 
he eried out to those behind him, ‘‘Hullo, here’s 
Declare for’t, ef I 
don't b'lieve she’s made a sure thing on’t, too! 
Fling up that window there, Stebbins, ’n’ give 
‘era breath of air!’’ And he came down with 
the little limp form in his arms. 





one of ‘um, sure’s you live! 


‘*Take her into my room, please,”’ 
Wainwright's quiet voice. 
Why, it’s Dorky, — little 
child!" 

And then she sent one messenger 
Bowman, and, lest he should be out, 
after Dr. Yates, and then, stopping to 
instant, she said, in a puzzled way,— 

“But where are the others? How happens it 
that Dorky was the only one? I don’t undet- 
stand.” 

It was at that moment that an Irishman was 
turning back the key of No. 6, and liberating 
the pupils there. A running fire of questions 
assailed him. ‘‘Was the fire put ont?’ ‘‘Could 
they get down now without being killed?” 
“Where was “Had any seen 
Dorky Lunt?” 

““Mebby it was hersilf ‘twas took into the 
misthress’s room,"’ answered Mike. “Shure ’n’ 
it is loikely to go hard wid her whoiver she is.” 

[t was far into the night, and all the air out- 
side was dim with snow, and the street-lamps 
were shedding misty gleams up and down, when 
Dorky began to know in a struggling sort of 
fashion that she was in bed somewhere, that 
there were cool, soft bandages on her head and 
neck, and that people were slipping quietly to 
and fro in the hush of the room. 

She felt a hard, throbbing pain through her 
eyes, and a terrible unrest from her head to her 
féet. She could hear her mother’s voice and 
Nurse Lyon’s, and surely there was some one 
crying softly near her bed. 


spoke Mrs. 
“Here, on my bed. 
Dorky Lunt, poor 


after Dr. 
a second 
think an 


Dorky?”” one 


Presently, as she lay there wondering, it all 
came back to her,—the alarm, the scene in the 
singing-class, and her own frantic efforts to put 
out the fire. What had become of the rest? She 
tried to move her lips, and at last pronounced 
the words, 

“The girls?” 

“Mustn’t try to talk now,’’ answered the 
“Vil tell you. The girls are all right.” 

“No one was hurt but you, dear,”’ spoke her 
mother’s voice. ‘You saved the others. Try to 
be quiet. Bertha?’ she added, as the poor little 
parched lips moved once more. ‘Yes, she is 
here.” 

Then some one came and kneeled down beside 
the bed, and took Dorky’s hand in both her own, 


hurse, 


—took it oh, so tenderly, and it was her sister's 
voice that sobbed out,— 

“You little darling, [never loved you half so 
well before, never!’ 

By-and-by, when Dorky was stronger and 
could bear it, they told her how the love-tokens 
had come pouring in from all sides; how Kate 
had brought her ‘“‘most-beloved white hyacinth,” 
and Madge 
how Cousin Guy, who had never noticed her 


a basket of violets and moss, and 


much before, had left some hot-house strawber- 
ries, with the message,- 

“Tell Dorky that she is grand, and we all say 
so, and that I'm soset up because I'm first cousin 
to her, that mother finds it difficult to live in the 
same house with me.” 

3ut the best was that Sunday night ten days 
after she was hurt, when the door-bell rang, and 
Nurse Lyon was called down to see the singing- 
class, nineteen of them, in the parlor. 

“We came to ask you,’’ said Kate Clark, “‘if 
we might go up and sing to Dorky a little. We 
wouldn't go in, you know, only stand out in the 
corridor by the door,”’ 

“Do say yes, please,’’ chimed in Madge Alden. 
“My mother says she doesn’t believe it will hurt 
her if we don’t speak to her, and just sing 
‘Jerusalem the Golden.’ ’’ 

“Yes, and ‘Abide with Me.’ 
liked that,’ added Kate. 

The nurse said yes, and they all went up stairs, 


Dorky always 
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and stood beiore the great window lovking out 
over the blue of the lake and the rose-purple of 
the sunset hills; and Dorky heard the sweet 
young voices she knew so well, singing the dear 
old tunes she loved. 

“That will do,’’ said Kate, after a little. 
“Now the ‘Gloria;’”’ and though a few voices 
broke and dropped in this, remembering every- 
thing, they went through it to the end. Then 
the hushed steps were heard stealing away 
down stairs. Only Madge paused at Dorky’s 
open door, and said, softly,— 

“Good-night, sweet. That is for all of us.’’ 

And Dorky, poor little burned, blinded, tor- 
tured child that she was,—Dorky turned her 
cheek to the pillow, and thought, ‘Oh, why 
can’t people die when they are so happy?” 

But Dorky did not die, though Dr. Bowman 
was afraid she was going to, and she wasn’t 
blind, though Dr. Williams believed she would 
be. For one, | shall always think she got well 
because she was so happy, and because she 
knew at last that people really loved her. 

I cannot tell you that Dorky grew beautiful 
and charming all at once, because this is nota 
fairy tale; but I can tell you something which, 
to my thinking, is better. I can tell you of a 
woman who is to-day so gentle, and patient, and 
tender, that her plain face is welcome every- 
where,—that sick and sorrowing people love to 
see it near them, and that dark days are bright- 
ened, and fair days made more fair, by her com- 
ing. And this woman was once little Dorky 
Lunt. I wonder if it may not be that she has 
learned what it means to 

“Make life, death, and the great forever, 
One grand, sweet song.” 
~o 
For the Companion. 

AN INCIDENT OF MARDI GRAS. 

It was the grand carnival night in New Or- 
leans, the evening of Mardi Gras. My Northern 
readers who have never witnessed the pageants 
and the masques of that season in the Crescent 
City can hardly understand the madness of the 
grotesque whirl and the universal license which 
hurries all classes and conditions of seciety into 
its vortex. 

This day before the sombre Lenten fasts, is 
given over to savage extravagance, and the 
strange ‘‘Mystick Krewe’ of Comus reign su- 
preme in the streets. Even outside of that or- 
der, any one who chooses can go out masked, 
and the wearers of these masks are allowed to 
enter houses and take liberties which at any 
other time would insure them an unceremonious 
exit. 

It was, as I have said, the night of Mardi 
Gras. The grand procession of the ‘‘Mystick 
Krewe” had passed down Canal Street, and 
was filing down Royal. On a low balcony 
stood a lady and a little boy of about six years 
old,—a beautiful golden-haired little fellow, who, 
as the pageant passed, screamed, and capered 
about with delight. 

“Only see; he isn’t a bit afraid,—my brave 
little Donald!”’ cried the mother to the nurse, ¢ 
black girl of about fourteen. ‘“He’s perfectly 
enchanted, though any other boy of his age 
would have been frightened to death at those 
awful masks. Ah, my little soldier, if your 
papa could only see his boy now!” 

She turned her face aside, for the tears would 
come, remembering that Capt. Leigh had been 
sent on a2 mission of such a character that it was 
possible he might never see wife nor child 
again. 

“Watch him well, 
climb on the railing. 
letter I was writing.” 

“Course, ma’am, 
Donald 
here.” 


Norah, and don't let him 
I'm going in to finish the 


I aint a-goin’ to let Mass 
hurt hisself. He can’t do it nohow up 
So Norah, with great rolling eyes, became 
oblivious of everything but the wonderful sight 
passing beneath her. Two or three times Don- 
ald pulled her dress, and cried something about 
catching the feather from a knight’s helmet, 
who was passing. But Norah was deaf and 
blind, and only pushed him away, saying,— 

“Lemme ‘lone, Mass Donald; look out and 
see the pretties.” 

She did not notice that the child had climbed 
upon the arabesque of the iron railing up to the 
very top, and stood on the narrow ledge with 
arms extended, swaying like a bird about to 
take wing. No, she noticed nothing, until a 
shrill cry smote upon her ear, and she turned to 
see Donald lose his balance and fall. 

Not to the ground,—that would have been 
impossible with so many human beings packed 
closely into every space of the street not occu- 
pied by the procession. But Donald fell upon 
the head of a short, stout old Irishman, who 
couldn’t imagine who or what had given him 





such a blow. Hethrew out his arms right and | 
left, howling,— | 

‘‘Murther! Murther! Police! Sure I’m kilt 
intirely by some bloody thafe!”’ j 

A general melee ensued, and poor little Don- | 
ald would have been ernshed to death, had he 
not been caught up by a pleasant-faced youth, 
who had been watching the procession. 

‘‘Halloo\’’ he cried, with astonishment, ‘‘what 
are you doing ont here alone, little chap? 
Where do you belong?” | 

“IT want mamma! Take me to my mamma!”’| 
sobbed poor terrified Donald. 

‘He belongs up there,’ said a tall, dark- 
skinned woman, with a red hood on her head, 
pointing to the balcony. “Il saw him fall. | 
Don’t you hear them screaming up there?! 
Give him to me and I will carry him up.” | 

Without thinking, Rufus Wiltz handed the 
child to the woman. The next moment a sud- | 
den distrust made him pause and follow her | 
with his eyes. He pressed through the crowd, | 
but he saw the red hood flit by the door and} 
gate of Mrs. Leigh’s residence. He sprang | 
after her, and when he reached the sidewalk, | 


the ghastly, distorted face of the unhappy moth- | 





er was peering through the open door. He | 
heard her shrill cry, ‘““My boy, my boy! Has 


any one seen my boy?’’ 

“Did not a woman bring him to yon?” he 
asked. 

“No, no. Oh, if you have a heart. take pity 
on me and bring me my boy!”’ 

He waited to hear no more, but pressed down 
the street iu the direction the woman had taken. 
The crowd was so dense that it was slow work, 
but at last the street became clearer, and far 
ahead the gaslight shone upon a red hood hur- 
rying along. 

Rufus knew no help was to be obtained from 
the police just then, and precious time would be | 
lost in seeking it. He was brave and quick- | 
witted, and knew that to trace the woman to | 

| 
| 





her den would give the only hope of rescue for 
the stolen child. 

Up one street and down another, the pursued | 
and pursuer fled onward. At the entrance of a 
narrow alley the woman paused, gave a swift 
look around, and turned into it. Rufus reached 
it just in time to see the red hood disappear 
through the door of an old tumble-down tene- 
ment-house. 

He knew the alley very well; ‘Thieves’ Al- | 
ley,’’ it was called. Even during the day it was 
an unsafe place; but he knew, too, that the 
thieves and pickpockets who inhabited it were 
all busy that night reaping a rich harvest in the 
Mardi Gras crowd. He moved cautiously to the 
broken window of the house the woman had en- 
tered. The sash, perhaps, had once been glazed, 
but not a pane of glass remained in it. He could 
easily peep in, and hear and see everything in 
the squalid little room. He saw the woman 
throw herself down on a chair beside a pallet 
where a gaunt, sick-looking man was lying. 

“What's the matter now?” 
hoarse voice. 

“Look here, Jim!’’ she cried, lifting up the 
head of the sobbing child. ‘‘Here’s bread, and 
meat, and medicine, and everything we want. 
He’s rich Mrs. Leigh’s only child, and it just 
comed to me like a windfall, without*my lookin’ 


he asked in a 





fer it. We'll hold on to pretty young master 
here, till his rich folks plank down handsomely, 
I tell you.” 

“You're a regular gallows-bird, Lisa,’’ growled 
the man, “and forever up and about some risky | 
business that'll stretch our necks some day. 
You're a fool, too; for how long do you reckon | 
it'll be before the police is on your track? 
Where will you be then, woman?” 


“Far enough from here,”’ laughed the woman. 
‘I’m just goin’ to take off this young gentle-| 
man’s toggery, and put on somethin’ more suit- 
able-like for travellin’. For we're goin’ a-trav- | 
ellin’, him and me, while you work the wires 
here. Youaint too sick, Jim, to do the head- 
work, and then when we know their highest fig- | 
ure, bless you, I'll step in, charitable-like, and 
get the reward. But I aint found out my son- | 
ny’s name. Tell your mammy, honey, (you've | 
got to call me mammy, mind,) what does your | 
ma call you?” 





“Q mamma, mamma!”’ cried the poor child, | 
sobbing as if his heart would break. “Take me | 
home! I won't stay here! I hate you!” 
bling up his little fists and striking at her. 
“You hurt me, you ugly woman! Let me go!”’ 


‘‘Halloo! what a temper you've got, young un! 
You needn’t rip and tear. This here fine suit is | 
got to come off, and your pretty white face won’t | 
be so white when I’m done with you!”’ 


The man raised himself on his elbow with a} 


scowl. “Of all fools, Lisa, you're the greatest. | 


That squallin’ brat can talk and tell on you 


dou- | 
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wherever you go. How do you expect to g¢t 
him on the boat, or anywhere else?” 

“As if there aint laudanum in the world!’ 
she answered, contemptuonsly. ‘He'll still 
enough ‘fore I've done with him, and a dose 
every day will keep him quiet-like.”’ 

Rufus had heard enough. He crept can- 
tiously down the alley, and then set off at a 
run. He never slackened his speed until he 
reached a police station and told his tale. In 
spite of all haste, however, some time elapsed 
before the officers and he stood at the door of 
the house.. Scant ceremony was used in open. 
ing it, for it was latchless and ajar. 

They were not a minute too soon, for Lisa 
stood in the middle of the room, hood on, and 
the child lying limp and unconscious in her 
arms. As the officers entered, she made a rush 
towards the door, but was caught before she 
reached it, and the child torn from her grasp, 
She did not utter a sound, but stood like some 
savage animal, panting and at bay. 

“Come, come,”’ said one of the men, “you'd 
better be took up genteel-like, Lise, ‘stead of 
tryin’ the panther dodge on us. You've been in 
our hands often enough to know it don’t pay.” 

She did not answer, but turned to the sick 
man, who lay with fierce eyes glaring at the 
men. Her whole face softened as she looked at 
him. 

‘He didn’t know anything about it,’’ she said, 
pointing to him. ‘‘Jim didn’t want me to do it. 
Good-by, Jim, you won't have your medicine 
now; but I did my best.” 

Two of the men took her away, and Rufus 
turned to the boy, who lay still in the arms 
of the man who had seized him. The child 
was evidently under the influence of a strong 
opiate. It was pitiful to see his little head 
and limbs utterly relaxed and nerveless. His 
nice clothes had been replaced by rags, and his 
lace was smeared and grimed over, apparently 
with soot. 

“Give him to me, 


be 


” 


said Rufus. “TI will put 


} on his own clothes and wash his face before tak- 


ing him to his mother. Where are his clothes?” 

The sick man made a sullen gesture towards 
a chest in a corner of the room. They were 
found there, and the little boy was soon made 
ready, and borne tenderly in the arms of his 
preserver to his own home. 

The poor mother had passed rapidly from one 
fainting fit to another when she found her boy 
could not be heard of. Her languid eyes turned 
to the door when it opened to admit Rufus and 
his precious burden, and with one wild cry she 
sprang to her feet and rushed to him. 

What pen can describe the scene? Only 
those who have experienced the height and 
depth of a mother’s love or a mother’s anguish, 
can picture it. It was the agony of death pass- 
ing into the glory of the resurrection. For Mrs. 
Leigh, never throughout her life, be it what it 
may, will the pain and the joy of that Mardi 
Gras ever be forgotten. M. B. WILLIAMs. 

Po ere 


For the Companion. 
A TOUCHING INCIDENT. 


‘Nearly all of the ornaments in this room 
have a story attached to them,’ I said toa 
friend, as she was admiring an exquisite little 
bust of Charles Dickens, that stood on top of 
one of the book-cases in my library. 

“One sunny day last autumn, a little Italian 
boy came along to my door, with a basket of 
plaster-of-Paris wares on his head. 

“They were very pretty, and the children al- 
most went wild over them, as country children 
always do over any unusual display. 

*“*You have no bust of Dickens?’ I said to the 


| little fellow, after I had looked over the articles, 


and had bought a lovely vase. 

*Deekens?’ he said, in his funny, broken 
English, looking puzzled at first; but presently 
a smile broke over his fair, bronzed young face 
as he went on, ‘Deekens busto,—write stories,— 
little Nell,—no.’ 

“Then pointing out of the window, he said, 
‘Snow come,—I bring him not then. Snow all 
go away, I come again; then I bring Deekens, 
lady.’ 

“We were preparing grapes for preserving, and 
when Minnie gave him a nice large bunch, 
which, running out into the garden, she had 
picked from the trellis purposely for him, and I 
had given him a few pleasant words, the gratifi- 
cation he showed was touching to see. 

*“*Le sono infinitamente obligato,’—as We 
might say, ‘I am everso much obliged to you,’— 
he said, the tears glistening in his shining black 
eyes. ‘God bless ladees!’ he continued, bow- 


ing and smiling, and turning around to bow 
again as he passed out of the yard. 

“We spoke of him several times during the 
winter, and planned, idly, as we then thought, 
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where our prospective bust of the great story- 
teller should be placed. 

“One pleasant morning in May, as I was as- 
sisting John in getting my flower-beds ready for 
the bulbs and seeds, I heard the latch in the 
door-yard gate rattle, and turning around, saw 
another plaster-of-Paris vender coming up the 
walk, smiling pleasantly as he placed his long 
tray of busts and vases upon the ground. 

“My thoughts immediately flew to the little | 
Italian boy who had called the autumn previous, | 
aud seemed so grateful for the bunch of grapes 
my sister had given him, and had promised us 
to bring the bust of Dickens. 

“But this young Italian man was not the same 
person; although he resembled him very much, 
he was a good deal older, 

‘Tf haf bring ze bust of Deekens to ze lady,’ 
he said, bowing, as I approached him. 

**But you are not the one who was to bring 


9° 


it? | 





“*No, no, lady,’ he replied, very sadly; ‘he | 
vas my brodder. He now in heafen. He died, 
it vas so cold, But he say many times, ‘Some 
day ze cold snow go away, and I sal carry ze 
busto of Deekens to ze lady where ze grapes | 


grow.” 


But he died, and I haf come to carry it,’ | 

“How did you find the place? we asked, as 
we brushed away the tears we could not sup- 
press at the touching little recital. 

“Oh, he told me, my brodder, to come by ze 
church wiz ze clock, and ze yellow house, and I 
saul come to ze house wiz many grape-vines,—one 
in ze apple-tree, wiz ze seat under it.’ 


“Wow much shall I pay you for the Dickens” | 





He might have been trained to trot his mile within | more serious matter to me; for, with my numerous | imy guard. An elegant horse like that doesn’t get 
three minutes, possibly in a little less, Then, how- | witnesses, I had upwards of thirteen dollars to pay, | on the off side of such a mate without good reason 
ever, I believed him to be, or at least soon to be- | and was obliged to borrow the money of my cousin | for it. 
come, the fastest trotter in that county. I had seen | Nell, who had also shared in our great-aunt’s legacy. | 
him trot nimbly in a wagon, and I looked forward | It taught both Mitchell and mea usefullesson. We | 
to nothing less than taking the “hundred-dollar | were ratber civil than otherwise to each other on the | 
purse”’ at the county fair next fall, ° road after that. | 

The balance of my hundred and fifty-seven dollars A young fellowin the country, owning a horse, 
went into a harness and a long whalebone whip. | usually finds it necessary to his social dignity to at- 
Grandfather had a number of sleighs and wagons} tend parties and balls, and take with him one or 
which I counted on using, so I did not have to pur-| more young ladies. This is very pleasant, though 
chase these. | the enjoyment results in a heavy bill of costs in the 

It was one of the happiest moments of my life | course of a winter. From these and other causes | would swap his horse for mine for one hundred dol- 
when I first picked up the reins behind my own | above hinted at, I came out sixty-one dollars in | lars boot. 
nag, cracked my whip, and drove through the neigh- | debt to Nell the following spring, with not so good } If I had had the money, I should have accepted 
borhood. I stood—in jockey phrase—sixteen hands |g prospect of payment as I should have fancied my | the offer without another word, But T hadn't the 
high that afternoon,—in my own estimation, at | good-humored cousin would have liked to see. e |money. So I demurred, and talked indifferently as 
least. In March there came rains, and afterwards cold | to my acceptance of his offer, Davenport did not 

Neighbor Sylvester, of whom I bought my horse, weather, There was fine sleighing upon the ice on | say much more, but Thayer presently beckoned me 
had called him Mose; but I immediately named him | the lake near by. And we had plenty of it for a | aside, 

“Shell-bark,”—a fancy name then just coming into | fortnight. Shell-bark was put to his mettle every } “That’s a splendid horse,” he said. 


“*Brandy,’ did you say his name was?” I asked. 

“Brandywine,” said Davenport, pensively. 

Ithen asked on what terms he would exchange, 
Mr. Davenport took time. He looked Shell-bark 
| over carefully, asked some questions, and said he 
| could warrant Brandywine sound and smooth. This 
| was hardly necessary, for any one could see there 
| wasn’t a physical blemish about him, 

At length the fellow told me, hesitatingly, that le 





| have owned horses, 


popularity. It was “Hi, Shell-bark!’ and “Whoa, | 
Shell-bark!”’ the rest of that week, 

One by one 1 took my companions to ride after 
Shell-bark, and was delighted at their envy,—cer- 
tainly not a commendable kind of enjoyment. 

I suppose ny experience did not differ much from 


| that of the thousands of other young fellows who 


Such as it was, lam going to 
give it, fact by fact, allowing the reader to do his 
own moralizing. 

I rode out about every pleasant afternoon that 
fall and winter, and made it “lively on the road” 
from grandfather’s farm down to the village and 
back,—so much so, in fact, that I acquired the evil 


| pseudonym of “that little seamp that drives a white- | 


| faced colt!” I took nobody’s dust. Driving by 
| slower nags was one of my especial recreations. 
Generally—and seeing it was a boy, I presume— 


Iavked, as I handed the bust to my sister, and | people let me pass with no further notice than a 


started to go for my portemonnaie. 
‘Notting, notting; you speak so kind to my 
little brodder, and she,’ pointing to my sister, 


‘did gif him ze sweet grapes, and he vas so tired 


and so homesick,—and he come here not again, | 


oh, [sal now go!’ And the poor Italian, with 
the tears streaming down his olive cheeks, hur- 
riecdly turned away. 

Before we could speak a word of comfort to 
him, he had replaced the tray upon his head, 
and trudged along alone with his grief. 

A. A. PRESTON. 


~+4>> 





For the Compauion, 


MY FAST HORSE 
A Question of Moral Character. 
By OC. A. Stephens, 
In Four CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I. 

My great-aunt, Amy Ann, of pleasant memory, 
having attained the advanced age of eighty-two 
years, made her will, having a small patrimony to 
bequeath, and died. In legal phrase, Aunt Amy Ann 
was a spinster, After liberal legacies to benevolent 
and religious societies, aunt provided for a division 
of the remainder of her property among several of 
her nephews and nieces, among whom she included 
the writer. 

The list of favored relatives was a somewhat long 
one, and after a disheartening exercise in long divis- 
ion, the executors declared my own quotient to be 
one hundred and tifty-seven dollars. 

Let no one venture to smile at the sinallness of 
this legacy. At that time of life it looked as large 
to me as the same sum, plus two ciphers on the right 
hand, would now. 

The best part of it all, as it seemed to me, was that 
the dear old lady, conscious, no doubt, that our in- 
dividual shares would not be perilously large, had 
placed them under no restrictions of guardianship. 
They were to be paid over immediately, our aunt 
merely venturing to express the hope that we might 
expend the money usefully to ourselves. 

Did ever an heir of fifteen years enter upon a 
more satisfactory inheritance? 

I was not long in deciding how I should spend my 
share. Iat once resolyed—in fact I had predeter- 
mined—to buy a horse, 

Certain relatives, particularly my Uncle Amos and 


Aunt Frances, presumed, on the strength of senior- | 


ity, to oppose an investment of this kind. They 
even said that I was no more fit to have a horse than 


was achild, an imputation I very much resented. | 


Even my grandfather, with whom I lived,—one of 
the best old gentlemen in the world, and one who 
Understood boys from having once been a boy him- 
self,—asked me seriously whether I had not better 
put my money in the bank for a year or two. 

Bat, with the usual youthful egotism, I gave them 


all to understand that when I wanted advice on | 


money matters, I would ask for it. 

1 remember that the old gentleman received my 
self-sufficient rejoinder with a smile that expressed 
more than words his apprehension of my self-confi- 
dence, and would not allow the others to check me, 
4s they threatened to do. 

So I bought a horse of a neighboring farmer, for 
Which I paid one hundred and thirty-five dollars. 

It was a roan gelding, five years old, with a white 
ce and four white stockings. The animal possessed 
considerable mettle, weighed about nine hundred 
and fifty pounds, and was warranted sound in every 
Tespect, 

Tdo not now think that any remarkable rate of 
Speed could ever have been got out of him by any 
System of training, 


fa 


; more or less good-humored grin. 


deed, I do not now recollect driving out at all dur- 
jing those first months without a close race with 
somebody, giving rise to no end of self-conceit and 
| sometimes ill feeling. 
I usually won in these scrub races on the road, 


rather too free, as I now fancy, 

But there was one fellow whom they called Herb 
Nutter, living in an adjoining town, who owned a 
| little sorrél mare that was much too fast for Shell- 
| bark. He used to drive past mein a most aggravat- 
{ing way. How TI hated that boy and his sorrel mare! 
—a fact that shows that racing on the highway don’t 
breed very good morhls, to say nothing of the dan- 
ger to disinterested people who happen to be on the 
road at the time. 

There are always, as every one knows, certain per- 
sons in every town who are churlish, and have no 
regard for other people’s rights,—persons who never 
will give you your half of the road if they can help 
it, and who seem to take a swinish delight in crowd- 
ing your horse and carriage into the ditch. We had 
such aman in ourtown. His name was Mitchell. 
He drove a large white horse, harnessed into a stout 
old “thorough-brace” wagon. He often went home 
from the village a little “beery,” 
which circumstance did not tend at all to improve 
his natural temper or his selfishness, 

As may be surmised, I was not long getting at log- 


when you are obliged to meet such a man, is to give 
him as wide a berth as possible. But I had not then 
learned so much worldly wisdom. I used to drive 
as close to him as I dared. 

Sometimes we would click hubs. The old man 
would glare at me with malice, and I half-fancied 
with murder, in his hard eyes. 

One day in Novenber—it was the Presidential 
election day—I met him coming home. He had 
drank liquor enough to make him thoroughly ugly, 
and he wouldn’t turn a hair’s breadth forme to pass. 

I drove as far from him as I conveniently could 
in trying to get by, for I dreaded a collision with his 
| old wagon; but the wheels came in contact, and his 
| ub took three spokes out of my near hind wheel. 
| “Get out o’ the road then!” was his first saluta- 
| tion. 
| Although I angrily called him “the biggest hog in 
| the county,” it did not seem to strike him with 
much weight, and I drove on, bent on retaliation. 





That week I had to take a heavy grist of corn to 


| mill, and purposely put off taking it, day by day, till | 
I saw Mitchell drive past, on his way to the village | 
} again. In the afternoon, about the time I knew he j 


would be on his way back, I harnessed one of the 
work-horses into a heavy farm-wagon, put in my 
grist and set off. I had not gone more than two 
miles before I saw the old man coming. 

| “Now,” thought I, “I’ll fix you!” and I whipped 


| On came Mitchell. Our wheels locked, breaking 

| his forward axle short off. Out went meal-bags, 

| salt-box and sugar-bucket, into the mud and water, 

and the man on top of them. 

| Hewas the most enraged man I ever saw. 

| serenely on without looking back. 

| But this was not the end of the difficulty. He 
sued me for running into his wagon. The case went 

| before the resident trial justice. We each told our 
story (truthfully, it is to be hoped), and I brought 
witnesses to testify how unaccommodating Mitchell 

| was on the road. The trial made a great deal of 

{aport. The justice fined me one cent! 

| But we had each our “costs” to pay. That wasa 


Idrove 


But there were | 
three or four of my younger townsmen who were 
not to be out-distanced without a contest; and, in- | 


thanks to Shell-bark’s nimble legs and grandfather's | 
bountiful oat-bin, to which I had free recourse,— | 


as we called it, | 


gerheads with “old Mitchell.” Now the best way, | 


up my horse and never turned out a hand's breadth, | 


afternoon, 
trots. 

| Lwon one purse of ten dollars, but as I had con- 
tributed two dollars to the sum, the net prize was 

‘reduced to eight dollars. Meanwhile, I “slewed” 
the runners off a new sleigh, that cost me thirteen 
dollars for repairs. This, with “shoeing” and 
“sharp corking” for Shell-bark, necessitated a fur- 

| ther loan of fifteen dollars from Cousin Nell. 

| Ice, though it makes a fine trotting-park, is, nev- 

| ertheless, very trying to the chest and limbs of a 

horse, because it presents an almost unyielding sur- 

| face to her hoofs. 

Shortly after this, I began to notice that Shell- 

bark did not stand just right in the stable. He was 


Several “purses”? were made up for 


| chest the least bit—a very bad sign, as I well knew. 


| I have now my doubts whether this was due wholly 
to ice-trotting. 


on oats,—for a young horse,—no one but I knew just 
how freely. Hearty feeding with oats after fre- 
quent hard, hot drives, had the not unusual effect. 
He did not show the defect on the road much; and 
as the muddy season had now come on, I kept him 
pretty quiet. Still, I knew that Shell-bark would 
ever after have vo be used with care, and ought 
never to be put to sharp trotting. 
| Under these circumstances, l at once determined 
| to trade him off, Idid not mean to be dishonest 
faboutit. But it was the temptation which always 
comes toa young horse-owner under such cireum- 
stances, and which, Ll am sorry to say, conquers their 
morality—in nine cases out of ten. 

1 did not mean to trade with a neighbor, but con- 





| cluded to make an exchange with Thayer, the liv- | 


ery-stable man in the village below, who had many 
| times bantered me to swap for one or another of his 
horses. 

Thayer was a jockey of the usual hawk and kite 
| species. Hitherto 1 had kept clear of him. But 
| now I concluded I was in a condition to trade with 

Thayer. 

Well do I recollect the fine May morning when I 

| harnessed Shell-bark and drove down to the village. 


He was on his mettle, and danced about, full of life. 


| As I drove through the village down Main Street, I 

cast ny eyes into Thayer’s stable and saw a stranger 

talking with him. 

| Harnessed to a large, gayly-painted pedler’s cart 

| was a span of horses, one of which I noticed from 

| the road to be remarkably showy. 

Thayer saw me and nodded. He was a genial 

| sharper, and since I had owned a horse, had begun 

to notice me a good deal. 

| I drove on down street. Tam now of the opinion 
that while I was gone, Thayer and the stranger 

planned as shrewd a swindle to entrap ime as was 
ever conceived in so brief atime. 

| I called at the post-office. When I came out, 

Thayer and the stranger had come along and were 


| looking at Shell-bark. 


Thayer was praising him,— 
ostensibly, at least,—patting him, and telling the 
stranger how he would “make a sleigh ypzz,” ete. 


This was illusive music in my ears. But the 
stranger seemed to dissent, and pointed out nu- 
merous flaws in my horse. 


a wink, then introduced me to his friend, Mr. Da- 
venport. The stranger wasa rather tall, dark-haired 
man, with a thin black beard. 

Mr. Davenport was, so Thayer said, a wholesale 
pedler, or travelling merchant. , 

After some talk, he asked me to put a price on 
Shell-bark. Of course I didn’t want to sell, but at 
length I said, “a hundred and seventy-five dollars.” 

After a time Davenport remarked, incidentally, 
| that he had aspan of horses up at Thayer’s stable, 
| and asked me to go up and examine them. 
| We got in and rode up. On the way, Davenport 
| told me that his horses were not matched; that he 
| had one nice one, and one not so good; that his fine 
animal was too costly a horse for him to keep; and 
that, since the hard times had come on, he had 
about concluded to sell or swap “Brandy” fora 
horse of less valne, and one that would mate his 
lighter horse. 
very reasonable, and he looked a trifle seedy, too. 

There was truly a great difference between his 
horses. One was a magnificent animal, dark brown, 
almost black, sleek as an otter, tall, slim-built, head 
up, and neck handsomely arched. 

He was a beauty! Elegant! At sight of him, I 
was afire with admiration. 

But his mate—what a contrast! An inferior beast 
anywhere, and looking doubly so bv comparison. 
This circumstance ought at once to have put me on 








r 


by no means lame, but in standing, he favored his | 


The fact was, I had been feeding him very freely 


Apparently, all at once, | 
Thayer saw me, gave me a hearty greeting, tipped me | 


In short, he made his motives appear } 


I agreed with him, 

“Too good for me to keep to let,” he observed, 

Then he said that Davenport was hard up for 
}money. “I wouldu’t be afraid to bet that he would 
}swap if he could get fifty dollars in cash,” he said. 
| “For I don’t believe,” he continued, lowering Lis 
| voice, “that he’s got enough money about him to 
| pay his bill here with me. 
| that he was ‘strapped,’ ” 
| I now told Thayer that Thad not got the money, 
| and therefore could not trade. 
“Well,” said Thayer, “we can fix that. It will 
| help me get my bill of him. If you'll pay me fifty 
| dollars as soon as convenient, I'll see what I can do 
| to work up a trade with Davenport.” 
| Lassented to this, and promised Thayer fifty dol- 
, lars as soon as I could get it. Jockey though I was 
fast becoming, Thayer knew me well enough to 
| know that I would keep my word, 
| So I left Shell-bark at the stable, and went off 
“to call on a friend.” When I returned, an hour 
later, the swap had been made, and Davenport was 
gone with Shell-bark. I never saw him after that, 

In his place stood the magnificent Brandywine. 
| Twas elated beyond belief. Thayer and I dinea 
| together and talked “horse.” After dinner we put 
| Brandywine in my wagon, 
| Now,’ says Thayer, “let's try his paces ;"’ and li 
| got into the wagon with me, 
I suppose he didn’t want to have me killed out- 
right,—for I am well convinced that he knew some- 
| thing about the character of that horse. 
(To be continued.) 


He as good as told me 


| A LAD OVERCOMES. 
“It is good for a man,” saith the prophet Jere- 
| mniah, “that he bear the yoke in his youth.” 

An illustration of the sentiment is furnished by 
the university life of the first Lord Abinger, better 

| known as James Scarlett, the distinguished advocate 
| and judge. 

| In his sixteenth year he was sent from the island 
of Jamaica, where his father was a rich planter, to 
the University of Cambridge, England. 

Such was the good opinion entertained of the 
|} youth by his parents, that he was made his own 
| master, and given the command of money without 
| any limit but his own discretion, 

The lad’s first resolution—we commend itto young 
| men in similar circumstances—was that he would do 
| nothing to forfeit his parents’ confidence. He de- 
| termined to study with diligence, and not to permit 
| anything to interfere with the formation of studious 
| habits. 
| Itwas not long before an event occurred which 
| tried the temper of his resolution, Young Scarlett’s 
| agreeable manners and social disposition made him 
| popular with his fellow-students. 
| One day, while he was hard at work, a deputation, 
| several of whom were noblemen’s sons, called at his 
| room and announced that he had been chosen a 
jmember of the True Blue Club, whose members, 
| limited to twelve, were chosen from the elite of the 

college. 

| He thanked them for the honor, and after they 
had departed, began to reflect how far membership 
in the club was consistent with his resolution. 

It would lead to desirable social friendships which 
in after life might be useful to him; but it wasa 
drinking club, whose main business was, at stated 
periods, to dine together with abundant festivity. 

The lad had a natural aversion to wine, which, 
notwithstanding it was fashionable to drink, he did 
not wish to overcome. He saw that club habits 
would interfere with habits of study, and with a 
high courage worthy of a man of riper wisdom, he 
declined in courteous terms the honor of member- 
ship. 

No one had ever declined that honor, and young 
Scarlett’s bold act created a sensation in the col- 
lege. 

At first the “True Blues” were cold in their man- 
ners towards the lad who had declined to associate 
himself with them. But that soon wore off, and 

; some of the members, admiring his pluck, became 
his life-long friends. 

The Masters of Arts and Fellows of the college, 
hearing of*the act, sought out the young gentleman 
who refused to enter the most aristocratic club in 
Cambridge. They made his acquaintance, admitted 
him to their society, afforded him opportunities of 
improvement, and by their friendship more than 
compensated for his loss of jovial companionship. 

That act of declining influenced young Scarlett’s 
future life. It was his first great temptation, His 
overcoming it, because he would not forfeit hig 








parents’ confidence, was the earnest of his success, 
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He never again met with a temptation which | 


so severely tried his power of resistance. He 
bore the yoke in his youth, and his neck was 
made strong for the burden of life. 


+> — 





For the Companion, 
WHARF-RATS. 


Wharf-rats are long, lean, hun- 
gry-looking vermin. Did you 
ever see one? Their haunts are 
between old bales and barrels, 
and in holes that long ago rotted 
out of the spiles, posts and logs 
of wharves. They are sharp-eyed 
creatures, and of course avoid 
the sight of mankind. Your rat 
of that sort is a knowing animal. 

But there is another kind of 
wharf-rat—a more interesting ob- 
ject of study—that I have in 
mind, It is the human “twharf- 
rat.” Tle is as keen, almost as 
quick, and a good deal more 
dirty, than his name- 
sake, the quadruped. 

One pleasant morning, . 
not long since, I went la 
down with two friends 
upon one of the wharves 
in Gotham, to get a view 
of the har- 


bor. As we 
were stand- 
ing quietly 


watching the 
shipping, our 
escort, Har- 
ry, exclaim- 
ed, “Why, 
what is 
this?” and he poked with 
between two bales. 

“Halloo! that’s 


a stick at something 


me, that is!”’ eried a shrill 
voice; and there slowly rose to view a curious 
specimen of humanity, bearing a general resem- 
blance to a child of some six years old, but 
probably more than twelve, His face was unique, 
sinall, droll, old and strangely pathetic in its 


drollness, 
“Look here, mister, what right ’as you to 
come into my boarding-house?” he asked. 


“When a feller pays for board and lodgin’, he 
doesn’t ginerally like to be ’sturbed;” and he 
pulled at an imaginary visor, the real one 
having probably been torn off in yesterday's 
fights. 

“How many of you are boarding round here?’ 
asked Harry, much taken with the whimsical 
idea. 

“That's telling,” said the youngster, with a 
provoking smile, his grimmy hand fumbling in 
his pocket. 


” 
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| of it is invested in stocks and bonds, and part in 


Probably they were all thieves of the meanest 
sort; though Bill Hitz, who was pointed out to 
us,—the bouquet-seller in summer,—had a_bet- 
ter expression, clearer eyes, and a really sweet 
smile. Some of these boys had parents of the 
baser sort. One of them said his father was in 
the hospital with a broken leg, 

**Yes,”* cried another, “he got caught | 
a-burgling, and fell out of the second 
story winder; that’s wot’s the matter of 
him.” 

They were all ragged. One or two 
had armless over- 
coats, and others 
fur caps, from 
which the fur was 
worn in ridges. I 
never saw a queer- | 
er assortment of 
old clothes. And 
the pinched faces, 
haggard and gray, 
as if generations 
of sin and shame 
had sifted all the 
evilof their wick- 
ed lives into, 
them! | 


I wondered) 






Ao /) Bix 


whether 
‘‘rats’’ ever played | | 
like other boys at 
the merry old| | 
games that seem | 
to have come down 
from the times of 
the deluge; but 
when I turned to 
ask, the speaker, 
who was unques- 
tionably the brightest fellow among them, had | 
gone off for a wash. 
The last I saw of him, he had crept down close | 
to the water, and was dipping his shaggy head | 
under, while only his heels and a few fluttering 
rags were visible. Garry Moss. 


+ 


_ +@o——_——_——_- 


SAVINGS-BANKS. 

One of the saddest results of the long-contin- 
ued depression in business, which has now last- 
ed more than four and a half years, is the ruin 
of many excellent institutions for the deposit of 
small savings. 

Everybody can understand the principle of a 
savings-bank, ‘Mony a little makes a mickle,”’ 
says the Scotch proverb, A great many people 
depositing each a small sum, create a great 
fund. This fund is managed asa whole, Part 


mortgages on real estate, or in other securities, 
The object is to place all or nearly all of it at 





“Will that help you?” asked my friend, show- 
ing a bit of bright silver, 

“Well, Governor, it will, I reckon,’’ was the 
quick response; and never in old miser’s face 
came a greedier look, 
fairly devoured the coin. 


, 


“There’s sometimes a dozen, and sometimes | always try to invest the deposits in the safest 
“There’s two or | securities. 
three stowed way in there,” pointing to several | but safety is a greater object, since the security 


more,”’ said the small boy, 
bales and barrels. ‘It’s snug in there, and they 
keeps each other warm.’ 
And you have no other home? 
“T hasn't, I've lived round the wharf 
here ever since I was a little feller. 


Orn 


sir. 


no home as I knows of; I was raised ina hos- some have lost the whole of it. 


n’ L never saw nobody b' longing to me.”’ 
or 


pitle, ” 
“Do you come down here only to sleep? 


The boy gave a droll, evil sort of glance, as he | prosperous times before the panic of 1873. 


answered,— 

“We git jobs, know. The sailors are 
good to us sometimes, and then—sometimes— 
we finds things.” 

“What do you mean by finding things?” 

“Well, you finds ’em in boats, and you finds 
‘em some foggy nights on the ships. There's 
little punts along these yere wharves, 
o’ sight mostly, 
business a good while, and they're the ones as 
finds things, and we gits somethin’ for helpin’ 
‘em, Sometimes there’s a smash, or the watch- 
man sees ’em, or the perlice is aboard. Golly, 
then we puts! 
swims for it.’’ 

“Don't you know that that is wrong?” 
my friend, with an innocent expression. 

“Well, we don't know nothin’ 
was the answer. 
all.”’ 


you 


asked 


down here,” 


“We jest gits a livin’, that's 


“And a pretty hard one,” muttered Harry, as | 


two or three shocks of unnecombed hair were seen 
emerging from the nooks and corners.—sleepy, 
blear-eyed boys, with faces the cunning, mean- 
ness and cruelty of which, no painter, however 
skilful, could portray. 


| compelled, or who wish, from any cause, to with- 


The small, cunning eyes | of savings-banks. 


I never had | securities have lost a part of their value, and 


kept out | 
and there’s old men been at the | 


No matter "bout boats,—we jest 


|interest, just enough being kept to meet the| 


wants of the depositors in the banks who are 
draw their money. Such is the general purpose 
The officers of a well-managed savings-bank 
A good rate of interest is an object, 
of the principal is the main motive of depositors 
in entrusting their money to these banks. 


Nobody, however, could have foreseen the 
dire calamities of the last five years. The best 





|in the New England States than elsewhere, be- 


these. ' to make their savings secure. 


exhausted. The bank must borrow money, or 
sell some of its securities. 

There is nothing more unreasonable than a 
crowd, and the bigger it grows, the more unrea- 
sonable it is. Savings-bank depositors are like 
acrowd. If a man or woman hears that there 
is a run upon the bank where his or her money 
is deposited, the first impulse is to join in the 
run, without stopping to reflect that that is the 
surest way to break the bank and lose the 
money. 

If a run continues long, even the best bank 
must stop. It cannot borrow forever, and if it 
is forced to sell its securities suddenly, there is 
sure to be a loss in the operation. There is not 
a bank in the world that could at once pay its 
depositors in full. 

The savings-bank panic has been more severe 


cause there are more and larger of these banks 
there than in any other part of the country. A 
large proportion of them have been first weak- 
ened by promising but really bad investments, 
and then forced by runs upon them to stop pay- 
ment. 

The misery that has been caused in this way 
is very great; but still sadder is the loss of con- 
fidence in institutions which, properly conduct- 
ed, are nothing but a blessing to those who wish 


—_———-or———_— 


WHAT HE SAID. 


“Jennie, what do you think I told Ben Brown?” 
Called the farmer from the well; 

And a finsh crept up from his bronzed brow, 
And his eye half-bashfully fell; 


“It was this,” he said, and, coming near, 
He smiled, and, stooping ‘dow n, 

Kissed her cheek: * ‘twas this »—that you were the best 
And dearest wife in town ! 


The farmer went back to the field, and the wife, 
In asmiling and absent way, 

Sang snatches of tender little songs 
She’d not sung for many a day. 


~e 





THE FOREIGN POLICY OF AMER- 
ICA, 

It was said—we do not know upon what au- 
thority—that when a Conference was proposed 
to settle the questions arising from the war be- 
tween Russia and Turkey, Russia desired that 
the United States should be invited to send del- 
egates to it, and take part in its proceedings. 

Though an invitation to take part in the 
Conference would no doubt be flattering to us, 
as a recognition of our power and importance as 
one of the great nations in the world, it would 
be contrary to the policy the United States Goy- 
ernment has always maintained, to accept it. 

We are happily situated on a continent which 
is shared by no rival power, and where we hold 
an easy supremacy. The vast ocean separates 
us from Europe. We have Canada on one side, 
and Mexico on the other; but we need have no 
fear of aggressions on the part of either. We 
have difficulties to contend with in our progress 
as a nation, but one, at least, we have not,—that 
of accommodating ourselves to a number of 
powerful, jealous, ambitious neighbors on either 
side of us. 

Europe is packed close with many nationali- 
ties, races and creeds; and this near vicinity has 
given rise to rivalries and jealousies which have 
caused most, if not all, the European wars that 
have occurred for centuries. 

Our statesmen, considering our isolated and 
independent situation on a new continent, have 





No doubt sav- 
ings-banks were, in some instances, 
| risky investments by the flush and seemingly 
In 


| 
| 


| other cases they were grossly deceived. 


Many banks thus lost the surplus which they | 


had gradually accumulated, and had but little 
| more than enough, if all their securities should 
| be well sold, to pay their depositors, 
| they might have survived, and in time resumed 
their old career of prosperity, 
them had not been lost. 
| 
keep nearly all its money invested. What hap- 
pens, then, when there is a sudden demand by 
avery large number of its depositors for their 
Of course, in such a case, a large sum 
is needed to meet the demand. A bank witha 
| million dollars on deposit usually needs less than 
its daily receipts to meet alldemands, It there- 
fore buys bonds with its surplus money that is 
not needed to meet the daily demands, or lends 
upon mortgages, using nearly the whole of the 


money? 


eash on hand. 

Suppose that, instead of receiving an excess of 
deposits, it is subjected to a “run.”” A large 
number of depositors snddenly anpear and de- 
mand their money. The withdrawals may 


led into | 


Even then | 


if confidence in! 


therefore wisely settled it as our fixed policy» 
neither to interfere with the affairs of Europe, 
nor to allow Europe to gain new footholds, by 
colonies or conquest, on our own continent; that 
is, they have resolved that we must mind our 
own business, and that Europe must mind hers. 

This policy was adopted very early in our his- 
tory as a nation. The French generously helped 
us to win our independence from England. Soon 
alter France herself was engaged in great wars, 
in which England was her bitterest foe. She 
appealed to us for aid, and it seemed as if grati- 


tude should have prompted our answering her 
As we have said, it is the object of a bank to! prayer. 


But our early statesmen foresaw that if we 
began to mix up in European quarrels, our troub- 
les and losses would be endless. We should 

| often be plunged into wars in which we really 
had no interests at stake, and we should seldom 
have anything to gain from them. So they laid 


down the principle that we should keep aloof 
from all European alliances that would involve 


us in the 
For 


quarrels of that continent. 
similar reasons, 


conquests and settlements in North America. 


If they did so, it was foreseen that just the diffi- 


culties we were avoiding by keeping aloof from 


they also made it our 
policy not to allow any European power to make 


French Emperor, Napoleon III., took advantage 
of our trouble to invade Mexico, and to set up 
an Empire there, with an Austrian prince at its 
head, But just as soon as the Rebellion had 
been subdued, we notified him that the French 
occupation of Mexico must cease, and the Mexi- 
cans be left free to choose their own rulers; and 
had he not taken the hint, we should have un- 
doubtedly gone to war with him. 
The English provinces in Canada and British 
America, and the Spanish provinces in the West 
Indies, existed at the time that we became a na- 
tion; and although it is doubtless disagreeable 
to us that these European powers should have a 
lodgment in America, we cannot justly go to 
war to oust them. But we cannot permit any 
new accessions of this sort to be made by foreign 
nations on this side of the Atlantic. In due 
time, it is highly probable that Canada and Cuba 
will either become independent, or be annexed 
to the United States, and then European rule on 
this continent will have passed away forever. 
a 

THE NATURAL VOICE. 
Dr. Whately, in his “Elements of Rhetoric,” 
tells clerical students that if they would avoid 
“clergyman’s sore throat,’’ and bring the truths 
they are appointed to teach home to their hear- 
ers, they must speak in their natural voices. 
The advice should be heeded by all who would 
cultivate the art of reading, or acquire a pleas- 
ant and forcible style of address. 
It is a sad fact that, notwithstanding the in- 
crease of teachers of elocution, our public schools 
turn out few good readers. Any one can satisfy 
himself of the truth of this assertion. 
Let him select from among the pupils, or re- 
cent graduates, of a public school, a dozen boys 
and girls, and at different times set them to read- 
ing prose or poetry. He will find his ear and his 
taste pained by the thin, unnatural voice, and by 
the want of difference in tones to express the 
lights and shades of the thoughts; while the 
forced emphasis, recurring like the regular 
strokes of a hammer upon an anvil, emphasize 
nothing, because it emphasizes so much. 
“It is not reading,’ he will say. “I don’t 
know but it may be elocution, but it is not the 
reading I should care to hear if I were sick or 
weary, and wanted my mind diverted. For it 
fatigues me.”’ 

That is just the fanlt,—it wearies, and the 
cause is in the unnatural voice. Good reading 
may be made to afford more pleasure to the 
household than any other accomplishment. “I 
would rather,’’ said Edward Everett, ‘‘that a 
daughter of mine should be a good reader than 
a skilful pianist.”” Yet good reading derives its 
greatest charm from perfect naturalness of tone 
and manner. 

A clerical friend once asked Whately for an 
opinion as to his reading of the Episcopal church 
service. ‘Well, then,” said the doctor, ‘‘if you 
really wish to know, I should say there are two 
parts of the service you read well, and those you 
read faultlessly.” 

“Which are they?” 

“They are ‘Here endeth the first lesson,’ and 
‘Here endeth the second lesson,’ for those are 
the only parts which you read in your natural 
voice and manner, which are very good; the rest 
is all artificial.” | 

There is much good sense in that reply, which 
young readers should heed. 


_~ 


THE RIGHT AND LEFT HANDS. 

Charles Reade, the famous novelist, has re- 
cently been writing some letters to a London 
paper, in which he urges that the young should 
be taught to use both hands alike. In short, he 
proposes that there should no longer-be any 
“yight-handed”’ or “‘left-handed’’ people, but 
that everybody should learn to be both-handed. 

It is curious that, for ages, and in almost every 
country, the right hand should have always 
been the most skilful, the hand most often used, 
uid therefore the most powerful and dexterous; 
and that the “right”? should always have been 
regarded as the side of honor, while the left has 
been considered the contrary. 

Many words, indeed, show this distinction 
between the two. The word ‘‘dexterous,’’ for 
instance, which we have just used,—meaning 
“skilful,”—is from the Latin ‘‘dexter,’’ right 
hand, On the other hand, the word “sinister,” 
meaning wicked or sinful, is from the Latin 
word signifying the left hand. 

In the same way, the French word, “droit,” 
means “‘right’’ in the two senses in whicl we 
also use the word; namely, the right hand or 
side, and right, the moral attribute opposed to 
wrong; while the French word 





a sherie,” 
gauchere, 





Enropean affairs, might in time arise on this 


| amonnt to thousands of dollars a day, and al-| side of the Atlantic. 


most nothing is deposited. The cash is quickly 


meaning “awkwardness,” is from ‘gauche. 


the left hand. The right is the side on which 


When we were in the midst of civil war, the! an honored guest is placed at table; and the 
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Romans thought that a man on whose left a! 
raven croaked, was destined to misfortune. But 
Mr. Reade thinks that the preference for the} 
right hand over the left is, after all, not instinct- | 
ive, but a matter of tradition and usage; and | 
that people could easily be taught to use both 
hands with equal facility. 
——_+oo—_—_—__— 
A LAWYER’S BOAST. 

It is commonly supposed that lawyers are not! 
over-scrupulous in their methods to win important 
cases in court; that they do not hesitate to exagger- 
ate or distort facts in the service of their clients. 
Daniel Webster used to tell a story which illustrates 
this disregard for truth. The incident occurred in | 
a case in which Charles C. Pinckney of Baltimore 
was counsel, He had a national fame, and was often 
called the most eloquent advocate in the country. 
Mr. Webster and Mr. Pinckney were seated together 
ju the court-room, and the lawyer on the opposite 
side quoted an opinion from Blackstone. Webster 
whispered,— 

“Blackstone’s assertions are precisely the reverse.” 

“Can you show me the place?” asked Pinckney. 

“Oh, yes!” and passing into the library, Webster 
found the volume of Blackstone, and showed the 


| 


sentence to Mr. Pinckney. He looked at it atten-| 


tively, and laid the book aside. 
reply, he said, coolly,— 

“Tam greatly surprised at the manner in which 
the counsel has laid down the law. There are some 
principles so universally admitted and so elementary, 
that no well-read lawyer could be supposed to be 
ignorant of them, or to forget them. It is some 
years since I have looked at Blackstone, and per- 
haps, at my time of life, my memory may be at 
fault; but if I mistake not, your honors will find in 
the first volume, somewhere about the one hun- 
dredth page, the following language.” 

He then recited, as if recalling with difficulty, the 
very passage Mr. Webster had just shown him, and 
which he had committed to memory. It was an- 
other illustration of the common fact that even 
great men are not above the weakness of seeking 
credit for what does not belong to them. 


When he came to 


1o- 
HAUNTING THE LAW COURTS. 

As Sir George Jessel, the English Master of the 
Rolls (which is the title of one of the highest Eng- 
lish judges), was going into court on a recent occa- 
sion, a pistol was fired at him. 
committed this crime was arrested on the spot, and 
proved to be a Rev. Mr. Dodwell, a clergyman who 
had been defeated in a suit in Sir George’s court. 
He declared, as the reason why he had shot the pis- 
tol, that the judge, in deciding against him, had 
done him a grievous injury, and that he was resolved 
to be avenged. 
man was insane, and had been made so by constant 


and intense brooding on the supposed wrongs inflict- | 


ed upon him by the judges. 

Such instances are by no means rare. People who 
have been engaged in long or exciting lawsuits, in 
which their interests have been deeply bound up, 
are not seldom. found afterwards perpetually haunt- 
ing the courts, insisting on bringing suits, or listen- 
ing eagerly day after day to the proceedings, mak- 
ing this the occupation of their lives. Their minds 
become unbalanced, and now and then insane, by 
being long and intensely fixed on one subject. 

The same thing is to be seen in other phases of 
mental absorption. Sometimes men and women 
become so excited and wrapped up in religious 
thought and emotion as to lose their senses. 
same effect is occasionally produced by politics and 
by the long-indalged and absorbing grief of parents 
at the loss of children. Any subject, thus brooded 
over and perpetually burdening the mind, is apt to 
rob it of its poise, and deprive it more or less of the 
faculty of reasoning. 

= ASO 
AN UNLUCKY GAME OF CARDS. 

Cards have a curious fascination for those yielding 
to their power. Men, and women too, are beguiled 
as by a magic spell which they do not attempt to re- 
sist. They sacrifice property, family, honor and 
veracity, to the insane love of gambling. Many, 
after losing everything, and making solemn prom- 
ises that they will never touch cards again, yield to 
the first temptation. They seem to have lost all 
power of self-control. It is not generally known | 
that Washington won his brilliant victory at Tren- | 
ton because Col. Rahl, the Heasian commander, was | 
4 great lover of cards. He was engaged in a game 
with some of his officers, when a letter was handed 
him. He was so interested in the play that military | 
duty was forgotten for the moment, and the letter 
was put in his pocket. It was of the first impor- 
tance, for it contained the latest news of the move- 
mentof Gen, Washington. But the game continued 
to absorb his attention, and before the letter was 
read, the American army had surprised him, and 
the warning was of no value. Had he not been a| 


lover of cards, the whole movement might have | 


Proved a failure. 
sa ene 


A “BROTHER OF GIRLS.” 


The culprit who | 


There is little doubt that the poor | 


The | 


‘THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








not know, and then asked if the chief were not “4 
kuhl-benat” (a brother of girls). 

“I do not know if he has sisters,’’ prosaically an- 
swered the lady. 

“The Arabs, O lady,” said the old donkey-driver, | 
“eall that man ‘a brother of girls’ to whom God | 
has given a clean heart to love all women as his sis- 
ters, and strength and courage to fight for their pro- 
tection.” 

Our English phrase, ‘a thorough gentleman,” 
even “splendid,” seems almost unmeaning besid 
“a brother of girls.” 


| 
or | 


ee 
STRENGTH OF THE BEDOUTINS. 

A correspondent of Land and Water, writing from 
Turin, describes the Bedouins as possessing great | 
strength. He says, “I have seen a Bedouin puta 
three-bushel sack of wheat upon his head with his 
own hands, and dance about with it; but of course | 


this was an exception. The same man, however, | 


jand his brother, regularly lift two three-bushel | 


cles during the state of rest, of quiet and stillness of 
sleep. 

Mere stimulants supply nothing in themselves; 
they goad the brain and force it to a greater con- 
sumption of its substance, until it is so exhausted 
that there is not power enough left to take upa 
fresh supply. 

+r 


GIVE IT TO ’EM IN LATIN. 
It isan oft-spoken whim of the cynics—and pos- 
sibly something more—that the doctors give their 


" | prescriptions in Latin so as to afford their ignorant 


patients the benefit of a little imagination. Bolus 
panijicus sounds a good deal more important than 
“bread pill.” 

Some years ago in a Rhode Island Legislature, a 
member moved to translate all the Latin phrases in 
the statutes so that the common people could under- 
stand them, A Mr. Updike took the ground that it 


| was no advantage to have the people understand the 


laws. He said they were notafraid of anything they 
understood, That it was the Latin words they were 


| afraid of, and proceeded to illustrate his position as 


follows: 
“Mr. Speaker, there was a man in South Kings- 


sacks, fastened together, by their mouths, on to the | toWn about twenty years ago, who was a perfect 


| back of a camel squatting down; this weight is a | 


| full camel load. 


| “Some of their women are very strong, and carry 


immense loads. I know one girl of sixteen who 
carries on her back three jars of water, weighing 
forty pounds each, up a steep hill, about a quarter 
of a mile, to her husband’s hut. 

“The Bedouin women lead very hard lives indeed. 
From the earliest age they begin to be useful. The 
younger children look after the cattle and donkeys, 
of which each camp possesses generally a good 
sprinkling of sorry specimens, The older ones draw 
water, aud bring it often long distances on their 
backs; they grind the corn, they make and bake 
the bread, cook all the food, generally make and 
bake the pots and pans that the former is cooked in; 
they milk the cows and make the butter bya very 
tedious process, that is, by shaking the milk ina 
goatskin, which is suspended from the roof of the 
hut, and under which, in cold weather, a fire of dry 
| cow-dung is lighted to raise the temperature. Wom- 

en frequently sit and shake the goat-skin eight or 
' ten hours before butter comes.” 

| +o 

| “AINT YOU JOE HOOPER’S PA?” 


| We are apt to say, speaking of one’s habits or 
| manners, ‘He shows his bringing up.’’ Children 
are quick to learn this, and apply it, and there is 
j trath in it. Sons and daughters abroad will very 
| likely show in action what their fathers and mothers 
are at home. Says a writer in the Christian at 
| Work: 

Strolling around on the suburbs of our town, I 
found two boys playing marbles. The boys playa 
different game now from what I used to play. We 
had a ring, with a marble in the centre, and to 
| plump that out from taw was to winthe game. Now 
| they have a straight line, with two marbles, and 
| “play for keeps.” 
| Lalways stop to talk with boys, and I stopped to 
| have achat with these. I told them how we used to 
play, and they told me how they play now. 

“Well,” said I, “boys, you don’t play for keeps, 
| do you?” 

One of them cut his eyes at me in a moment, and 
said, “Aint yon Joe Hooper’s pa?” 

“Yes,” I said; “but how did you know it?”* 

“You can't get him to play keeps. He says it’s 
gambling, and that his pa says so.” 

I was gratified to hear such a good account of one 
of my boys from a stranger, for it is not always so. 
y But that boy’s recognition of me through my little 

son set me to thinking. He is not at all like me in 

person, but when I began to denounce a certain 
| game as sip, the intuition of that stranger boy led 

him to know me as the father of his playmate. Isn’t 
| it often the case that our children are but reprints, 
a kind of pocket-edition of ourselves? 


~+~2> 
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HIS LAST DEBAUCH. 

Nature is merciful even while she warns and pun- 
ishes the violators of her laws, But their chance to 
recover is lost when they have abused her forbear- 
ance too far. 





A gay medical student in Berlin, who had finished 
his studies and was about to begin practice, invited 
his friends to a banquet, and got very drunk with 
them. After the carousal he stumbled home in up- 
roarious excitement, and when he reached his lodg- 
ing, he threw up his window and leaned out, in 
order to breathe the cold winter air. After a short 

time, he was struck with a violent pricking and 

|amarting in the eyes. He closed the window and 
went to bed. When he awoke the next morning, he 
found the room in darkness, and concluded that it 
must still be night. He tried in vain to fall asleep 
again. After awhile, his landlady knocked at his 
door _ asked if he was ill, as he was lying so late 
in bed. 

“What do you mean?” asked he. 
| as soon as it is light.” 
| “Sir,” exclaimed the woman, “it has been clear 


! 





| 


| 


“T shall get up 


| nuisance, and nobody knew how to get rid of him. 
| One day he was hoeing corn, and he saw the sheriff 
coming with a paper, and asked what it was. Now 
if he had told him it was a writ, what would he have 
cared? But he told him it was a capias ad satis- 
Jaciendum, and the man dropped his hoe and ran, 
| and has not been heard of since.” 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


Do not send Postage Stamps to pay your 
Subscriptions. 


We cannot take Postage Stamps in payment for 
either the whole or a part of your subscription to 
the Companion, 

If sent, they will be returned to the person who 
sends them. 

A single subscription of $1 75, if paid in stamps, 
or the 75 cents alone, seem small in amount, but 
when hundreds of subscribers and postmasters each 
send that amount, the aggregate becomes a very se- 
rious matter to us. 


If stamps were legal currency, we could use them 
in trade; but they are not legal currency. The 
paper-maker will not take them, neither the grocer. 
They remain on our hands, a worthless amount of 
colored paper,—for all ordinary uses as mouey,— 
and thus involve serious embarrassment to us. 

For these reasons we shall be forced to return 
them when they are sent in payment for the paper. 

Send your money by post-office money-order. 
There is hardly a hamlet that has not, within at 
least a few miles of it, a money-order post-office. 
If sent in this way, your money is sure to come to 
us safely, and you run no risk by sending it. We 
will be responsible for it. 

If a money-order post-office is not within your 
reach, apply to the postmaster in your town, and 
get him to register the letter in which you have 
placed the amount you wish tosend us. Then if the 
letter is lost or stolen, it can be traced. You can 
send money in this way at our risk. 

A check upon any city bank we can use, and is 
also a safe way of sending money through the mails, 
You can send the check at our risk. 

If you send your money in any other way than by 
money-order, registered letter, or by check, you 
must do it at your own risk. We cannot be respon- 
sible for its loss, if it does not reach us, 


PERRY MASON & CO. 





Pleasu re and Profit. 


This cut shows a few of the fifty designs we give 
with the Saw. 











daylight these two hours!” 

“Oh,” cried he, “is it possible that I became blind 
last night?” 

is surmise was true. He had lost the power of 

vision while trying to chill himself into soberness 
at the open window. This frightful discovery so 
wrought upon the young doctor that he fell into a 
violent fever, which carried him off in the following 
week, 


—_@>————_——_— 









SLEEP FOR THE BRAIN. 

“Blessings light on him that first invented sleep!’ 
says Sancho Panza; and the tired workman, tired 
in brain or body, echoes the benediction. 

The best possible thing for a man to do when he 
feels too weak to carry anything through, is to go to 
bed and sleep as long as he can. 

This is the only actual recuperation of brain-force ; 
becanse during sleep the brain isin a state of rest, 


REMEMBER 
the designs we give are FULL-SIZED, ready for sawing out. 






1 Steel Frame, 6 Paris Steel _ Blades, 
50 Designs, full size, 100 Miniature Designs, 
5 Comic Silhouettes. 1 Beantiful Swiss Clock 
Design, 1 Set Doll’s Furniture Designs, 1 
Brad Awl, 1 Sheet Impression Paper. 1 piece 
of Flint Paper. Full instructions. Also les- 





When speaking of a man who is chivalric towards 


women, we call him “a thorough gentleman,”’— | 


School-girls pronounce him “splendid.” But an old 


Arab,a donkey-driver of Cairo, once gave a much | 


finer illustration of the feeling towards women 
which should characterize a gentleman. 

An English lady asked him if Abd-el-Kadir, the 
Arab General taken prisoner by the French in Al- 
glers, was coming to Cairo. He replied that he did 


sons for finishing wood in Oil, Shellac, Varnish 


in a condition to receive and appropriate particles and Polish. Sent. post-paid, for $1 25. 


| of nutriment from the blood, which take the place 
of those which have been consumed by previous 
labor, since the very act of thinking burns up solid 
particles, as every turn of the wheel or screw of the 
steamer is the result of consumption by fire of the 
fuel in the furnace. 

The supply of consumed brain-snbstance can only 
be had from the nutritive particles in the blood, 
which were obtained from the food eaten previously ; 
j and the brain is so constituted that it can best re- 
ceive and appropriate to itself those uutritive parti- 
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With each Saw we now give 1 Ilustrat- 
ed Manual of Fret Sawing. 
Perry Mason & Co., 
41 Temple Place, Boston. 
Youth’s Companion Office. 








DRY GOODS 


BY MAIL OR EXPRESS, 


Sent to any address in any part of the United States by 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 


of Boston, Mass., the largest Dry Goods House in New 
England. By deahng with this house the people in the 
towns of the Middle, Western and Southern States can 
get the benefit of the lowest retail prices quoted in Boston 
or New York, Anelegant Catalogue with full deserip- 
tion of the goods and prices, Will be sent free to any ad- 
dress on application. !eople who desire to purchase ho- 
gloves, millinery, ladies’ underwear, infants’ cloth- 
ekeeping goods, ribbons, handker- 
aces, fringes, embraidery, woollens, 
hawls, furs, cloaks, suits, &c., &c., and 
Wish to save money and get the advantige of selection 
from an immense stock, should send lorthis Catalogue, 

Address JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 
Boston, Mass., U. 8S. A. 








WARNER BROS’ CORSETS 


Are justly celebrated for their superior style 
and workmanship. Their 


HEALTH CORSET, 


With Skirt Supporters and self-adjusting 
pads, hasa world-wide reputation, Price $1.50. 
Their Nursing Corset iS the delicht of 
every mother, Price, $1.75. Their pew 
Flexible Hip Corset, 

(120 bones), is warranted not jto break 
down overthe hips. Price, $1.25, 

For sale by leading merchants. Samples 
sent by mail on receipt of price. 


Warner Bros, 851 Broadway, N. Y. 


CORTICELLI SILK & TWIST 


is the best, and received the chief prize at the Centennial, 
(ee Ask for it and see that you get it. 


~ HOW TO MAKE LACE. | 


250 Illustrations, Samples, Price List, and handsome Pat- 
tern on Linen, 50 cts., postfree. How to Work Em- 
broidery, 25 cts. How to Work Crewel, 25 cts. 
Mme. GURNEY & CO., 711 Broadway, N. Y. 
Lace and Lace Pattern Manufacturers, and Importers of 
Lace Braids. 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 
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We will send free by mail and guarantee their 

safearrwal in good condition, 
12 Roses, 12 different varieties, for  - 
5 Verbenas, 20 different varieties, for 
! 
{ 
1 


Tuberoses, all flowering bulbs, for $1.09 
2 Gladiolus, all flowering bulbs, for - $1.00 
Carnations, 8 splendid sorts, for - 1.00 
Hardy Flowering Shrubs, 6 sorts, for $1.00 


| 
| 
| 
} 
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SOUR SELECTIO 


Av 80-pago Illustrated Catalogue free to all applicants. 
Aliso. an immense Stock of Fruit 
aaa & Ornamental Trees, 

' hrubs, etc. A 6i-page 
ete., and I6-page price li re. 
year. 13 Creenhouses. 400 Acres. 


STORRS HARRISON & CO. 


AINESVILLE,OH 


10 Roses male FREE FoR $1, 


Splendid assortment of Plants sent safely by express or 
mail,any distance. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send 3-cent 
stamp for Catalogue. Address, 

R. G. HANFORD & SON, 
Cohunbus Nursery, Columbus, Ohio, 


White Pond Lilies 


Are easily grown and will bloom finely in tubs and arti- 
ficial ponds. We will send strong roots dug fresh from 
the ponds, by mail, postpaid, for 25 ets. each; $2 per doz, 
Cirewlars, with directions for planting, free. 

JA. VAUGHAN & Co., Carver, Plymouth Co., Mass, 








1I5 a) Oo Quarts strawberries can be grown upon 


5 one acre by planting “Crescent Seedling” 
plants. Plants pure. 12 for $3; 50 for $8; 100 for $12. 
Address EZRA STOKES, Berlin, N. J. 









Pare, Fresh and Reliable. 


CROSMAN BRO’S will send their beanti- 
fully Illustrated Catalogue of Flower and ™~ 
Vegetabic Seeds to any address on receipt of 8c.stamp. 
; RO 


CROSMAN Bt % 
‘Established 1840. ) Rocnester, N. Y. 


Can have a PRINTING PRESSand COMPLETE 
OUTFIT by paying 25 cents monthly. Send for 
full particulars of our “SECOND GREAT OFFER 
TO BOYS.” Enclose 3ct stamp. No postal cards no- 
ticed. 





ACME MANUFACTURING CO., 
Established 1860. 19 Beekman Street, New York. 


The Way “to minister to a mind diseased,” is to take 
Peruvian Syrup, a protected solution of the protoride of 
tron, which gives strength and vigor to the whole system, 
restores the digestive organs to perfect health, thereby re- 
storing the mind to its natural vigor. 


PROF. TICE’S 
NATIONAL WEATHER ALMANAC, 1878. 
Gives the weather for every day in the year, based upon 
astronomical occurrences, Plain directions by which vou 
ean foretell rain, drouth, heat, cold, storms and other 
changes. Mailed, post-paid, 20 cts. Stamps taken. 
Mercantile Pub. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


PRINTING PRESSES. &» 


Hand-Inkers, from $2 to $00. en 









Self-inkers. from $10 to $85. lars 
Rotary, from $60 to $150. The) free. 
best and cheapest, and of our own manvu-| 
facture. Specimen Book of Type, 10 cents, 
YOUNG AMERICA PRESS CO., 63 Murray St., New York. 


DIAN Another battle on “high prices, 

PIANO: war on the monopolist renewed. RAGING 

FEB See Beatty's latest Newspaper full reply Sent free 

fore buying PIANO or ORGAN read my late-t cirenlar 
lowest prices ever given. Address 

WAR Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N. J. RPGANS 

A HANDSOME CHROMO PORTRAIT OF 


HIS HOLINESS LEO XIII. 


From an authentic portrait loaned the publishers_ b: 

His Grace Archbishop Wood, § 

sent, post-paid, on receipt of Fl FT Y C E 
Address Curomo DEPARTMENT National Bureau of 





Engraving, 435 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 




















For the Companion, 
AMONG THE SUGAR-MAKERS. 


We made her a box of white birch-bark, 
When the buds appeared on the maple tree, 
And a toy sap-pan for her very own; 
Ah, little Nelly was wild with glee! 
"The flitting fairy of sugar camp,” 
The farmers named her that happy spring; 
For her ribboned braids flashed here and there, 
Like the sunny gleain of bluebird’s wing! 


Again and again her candy boiled, 
On cleanest snow was the treasure chilled; 
Yet her tiny pan kept simmering on, 
For the bireh-bark box was hardly filled. 
It was passing strange how long it took 
Yo fill that vessel so very small, 
Till we chanced to learn she was keeping shop, 
And lots of buyers that day did call. 


sutat last, with nice crisp golden grains, 
And all for mamma, the box run o’er; 
So she rode away on the old ox-sled 
That half the sweets of the season bore. 
Though mamma langhed and said, “Who's this? 
A dusky child of the tar «l wood ?”” 
She oped the box—was it sugar, you think, 
Or darling Nelly, she thought so good ? 


+o 











For the Companion. 
LO NEE. 

There is always something noble in the thirst 
for learning; but the thirst for sacred learning 
is a sublime passion that indicates not only an 
eager mind, but a renewed heart. 

In the Protestant training-school of ‘Tung Cho, 
in the province of Mongolia, is a converted 
native student, named Lo Nee, who is preparing 
himself to be a preacher of the Gospel. Though 
very young, he is a married man, but separated 
from his family by their hostility to his new 
faith. 

Not long ago he was hired, with Shee Jung, a 
fellow-countryman, to do house-service in a imis- 
sion family at Chagon Bolgas. It was the first 
time he had ever seen a foreigner, but he learned 
his duties with incredible quickness, and be. 
rides, under the tuition of his new friends, he 
soon acquired a knowledge of the Scriptures. 

Soth he and Shee Jung became interested in 
Mr, Sprague’s Bible school, but Lo Nee was 
vastly the brighter scholar, as well as the more 
diligent student. 

No difficulty or novel task seemed any hin- 
drance to the mind of this keen young pagan. 
The speed with which he mastered the language 
of the Bible was even less wonderful than the 
ease with which he mastered its truths. 

These he soon came to love. In the intervals 
of his kitchen work, every evening when his 
work was done, he improved the 
the Scriptures, and at night he 
read aloud 


time in reading 
and Shee Jung 
in their room, and often 
Lo Nee’s voice was heard reading long after Shee 
Jung had fallen asleep. As the result of this, 
Lo Nee became an earnest follower of Christ. 


together 


The evening after his baptism, Mr. Sprague 
said to him, “Would you like to go to Tung Cho 
and be educated for a preacher?” 


“Oh, master, | should be delighted!”’ ex- 
claimed Lo Nee. 
And it was at once decided to fit him out for 


his journey. Before he went, he offered a prayer 
for his wife and little children, that in its re- 
markable fervor and power abundantly proved 
that his friends had not misjudged his spirit or 
his mental gifts. 

At last Lo Nee was ready to go, But he wore 
no festal robe and candidate’s tasselled cap, like 
the boys of the government school. He was no 
mandarin’s son, sent out with ancestral blessings 
to the Ilalls of the Sages, to bow before the pic- 
ture of Kong Fu Tsee, and spend his youth por- 
ing over the Imperial Classies. He started, a 
humbly-elad follower of the Nazarene, with his 
bundle of clothes and bedding on his back, and 
walked all the way to Tung Cho, a distance of 
one hundred and thirty-five miles, 

ITeaven, earth, prince, parents, teacher, are 
{:e five objects of veneration to a Mongolian 
boy. No doubt, in the mind and heart of Lo 
Nee, the purer faith of the Gospel, which utilizes 
everything good, has glorified these sentiments 
of his pagan breeding to doubly insure his ear- 
nest scholarship, and illustrate his new devotion 
to a Divine Master, 

———_@>———-— 
MAKE MEALS AGREEABLE. 

If one would have 


“Good digestion wait on appetite 
And health on both,” - F 


he should follow out in his family these sugges- 
tlons: 

“A family table ought to be bright and cheer- 
ful, a sort of domestic altar, where every one 


casts down his or her offering, great or smat!t. of | 
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pleasantness or peace; where, for at least a brief 
space in the day, all annoyances are laid aside, 
all stormy tempers hushed, all quarrels healed, 
every one being glad and content to sit down at 
the same board, and the same bread and salt, 
making it, whether it were a rich repast or a 
dinner of herbs, equally a joyful, almost a sac- 
ramental meal,’’—Dr. Holbrook. 
+e = 
A PHLEGMATIC TURK. 

Mr. Layard, while excavating at Nineveh and 
Babylon, was often amused with the stolid way 
in which the Turkish officials regarded the won- 
drous idols and other curiosities dug out of the 
ruins, Neither the huge bulls nor the curious 
bronzes seemed to move their phlegmatic souls. 

They could neither explain them nor their 
origin. They did not understand whence these 
came, nor why they were made, And, what was 
more surprising to an Englishman, who had 
come thousands of miles, and at a heavy ex- 
pense, to study these relics of buried cities, the 
Turks did not care to understand them. 

This Oriental habit of mind is, in its satisfac- 
tion with the present, and in its indifference to 
the past and to the future, very unlike the keen 





‘ihe | 
curiosity and the nervous unrest of the West- 


ern intellect. An amusing illustration of how 


an Oriental looks at matters which excite the | 


warmest interest in a European is furnished in 
a letter written by a Turkish Cadi. 

It was sent in reply to the inquiries of an Eng- 
lishman concerning the commerce, population, 
and antiquities of an ancient city in which the 
Turkish judge dwelt. We give a few extracts: 

“My ILLusrRious FRIEND, AND JOY OF MY 
LivER! 

“O my soul! O my lamb! seek not after the 
things which concern thee not. Go in peace, 

“Of a truth, thou hast spoken many words; 
and there is no harm done, for the speaker is 
one and the listener is another. After the fash- 
ion of thy people, thou hast wandered from one 
place to another until thou art happy and con- 
tent in none. We (praise be to God!) were born 
here, and never desire to quit it. 

“Listen, O my son! There is no wisdom equal 
unto the belief in God! He created the world, 
and shall we liken ourselves unto him in seeking 
to penetrate into the mysteries of his creation? 
Shall we say, Behold, this star spinneth round 
that star, and this other star with a tail goeth 
and cometh in so many years? Let it go! He 
from whose hand it came will guide and direct it. 

“T praise God that I seek not that which I re- 
quire not. Thou art learned in the things I care 
not for, and as for that which thou hast seen, I 
defile it. Will much knowledge create thee a 
double belly, or wilt thou see paradise with thine 
eyes? 

“O my friend, if thou wilt be happy, say there 
is no God but God! Do no evil, and thus wilt 
thou fear neither man nor death,—for surely 
thine hour will come! 

“The meek in spirit, 
“IMANN ALI ZADE.” 
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A NIGHT IN THE DISMAL SWAMP. 

A correspondent of Forest and Stream sends 
that journal an account of one night’s hunt in 
the Dismal Swamp during the winter of 1863. 
He says: 

One day I was out on our picket line on the 
Dismal Swamp side, when a boat came down 
the river literally loaded with game,—saddles 
of venison, bear-meat, possum, ducks, ete. A 
lank, swarthy-faced man, rather past middle 
age, I should judge, was in charge, and asked 
to be passed in with his cargo. 

Wanting some game myself, and wishing still 
more to know where to find it, I talked with him 
a little while and then passed him in, sending a 
man to show him to various quarters where | 
knew officers would soon buy up all his game. 
This man’s name was Duke. When hesold out, 
which was speedily, he came to me, and, in a 
gruff tone, said,— 

“Colonel, Pve heard you're right smart with 
the rifle. There's a powerful chance o’ game up 
my way, Come to my cabin when the moon 
fulls, and Pll give you a showin’ at bar!” 

When the moon was at full I got a Nansemond 
skiff, took two picked men to row or tow up the 
canal just as it best suited them, and started for 
Duke's. I got there just before dark, had a 
splendid fish and game supper, enlivened by 
coffee which | took with me, looked at his 
hounds, curs and bear-dogs, of which he hada 
yard full, and then got ready for our night hunt 
in the swamp bordering the banks of Lake 
Drummond. 

Duke led out four bear-dogs,—they looked to 
me like a cross between the bull-dog and blood- 
hound,—and we started, he letting the dogs run 
as soon as we were out of his little clearing. In 
ten minutes they were yelping “like mad.” 

“They’ve struck bar!’? was Duke’s quiet an- 
swer to my look of inquiry. 

Soon, in a little open, we came to a thick, 
bushy persimmon tree, around the base of which 
the dogs sat on their haunches, barking their 
level best. They were silent at a word, as Duke 
and I walked up, 

“You wanted bar, colonel; there’s a sprinkle 
for you,”’ said Duke, quietly; ‘an old lady, and 
two enbs nigh full grown!” 

So it was; three bears in one tree; better luck 
than IT ever had before. The tree was low; I 
carried two army Colts in my belt and a Sharp's 
carbine in my hand, 











“T think [ll take a contract for all that meat, 
Mr. Duke!”’ said I, and I pulled for the head of 
the old bear an inch or two under the ear. 

In a second she was tumbled down among the 
dogs, and too badly stunned to do any damage. 
Duke’s knife let the blood from her neck, and 
then, with my revolvers, I “‘went for’’ the cubs. 

One fell at the first shot, giving the dogs more 
fun, for it was a body shot; but he was soon 
still, and then, with two shots, one through the 
kidneys and the other a neck shot, cutting the 
jugular, I “let down’? number three,—limber 
when he struck ground. 

The whole work probably took from three to 
five minutes. It looked too much like slaugh- 
ter, but bear-meat was a luxury in camp, and I 
had come for meat as well as sport. 

The whole night was spent out, and in the 
morning Duke sent in two men with mine to 
bring out the large game; the small we packed 
in ourselves, Seven bears, four raccoons, two 
wild turkeys, and one fat ‘‘possum’’ was the re- 
sult of one night’s sport in the Dismal Swamp. 


—~+S> — -— —- 
For the Companion, 
A THOUGHT OF BURNS. 


Large was his heart, and deep and strong 
The human love within it; 

As free and musical its song 
As wood-notes of the linnet. 


No touch of art more fresh and clear 
The warbling tones could render; 
No pwan make his name more dear, 
His memory more tender. 

He sought not with impatient feet 
The path to glory’s portal; 

And yet his simple words and sweet, 
Are fame-lit and immortal. 


His Highland Mary still shall haunt 
The dells by burn and river, 

And “Bonnie Doon” as sweetly chant 
Love’s melody forever. 


The mountain daisy and the song 
His plow upturned together, 
Shall blossom in the heart as long 
As blooms his native heather. 
ALBERT LaIGHTON. 


oe 
GEN. HARNEY’S FOOT-RACE. 


“The race is not to the swift, nor the battle to 
the strong,’”’ says the preacher in Ecclesiastes, 
‘but time and chance happeneth to them all,” 

The saying is amusingly illustrated by the 
following story: 





Gen. William 8. Harney of St. Louis, when a 
young man, had the reputation of being the 
swiftest runner in the army, as well as the best 
Indian fighter. 

An impression prevailed at one time that al- 
most any Indian could outrun a white man; but 
Gen. Harney believed that he could beat any 
red biped that wore moccasins. Whenever he 
met an Indian that boasted of his fleetness of 
foot, he took great pleasure in giving him a trial, 
and always came out ahead. 

Only once did he fail to reach the winning- 
post before his adversary, and that was by a 
“foul.” The affair occurred at Fort Winnebago 
in the winter of 1830, when Fox River was frozen 
over and the weather was very cold. 

An Indian had committed some breach of the 
rules of the garrison, for which Harney, then a 
captain, concluded to administer a flogging. 

He always believed in giving every man a 
“fair shake,’’ white or red, and on this occasion 
he conducted the Indian some distance up the 
river, and giving him a hundred yards the start, 
told him if he reached a certain point without 
being overtaken, he would escape the flogging. 

The race was on the ice, which at some places 
was thinner than at others, on account of the 
formation of ‘‘air-holes.’’ Both men wore moc- 
casins, and both were stripped and belted for 
the race, Harney swinging a cowhide in his 
hands, with which he confidently expected to 
accelerate the movements of the Winnebago on 
overtaking him. 

At the word *‘Go!”’ both started at full speed, 
the Indian doing his best to save his hide, and 
the white man anxious to preserve his reputa- 
tion asarunner. Harney gained rapidly on the 
warrior, and was getting ready to swing his 
rawhide, when the cunning savage made an 
oblique movement towards a spot where the ice 
was thin. 

Being of much lighter weight than his partner, 
he passed over the dangerous place in safety; 
but as soon as Harney stepped upon the thin ice, 
it was shivered like glass, and down went the 
tall captain, sinking into the cold water like a 
sea-lion, 

Being a good swimmer, a few strokes brought 
him to the edge of the thick ice, and clambering 
upon it, he made his way to his quarters, span- 
gled with icicles, and as mad as a_ buffalo-bull. 
He lost his cowhide in the water, but that was a 
small matter, as Mr. Winnebago never returned 
to the fort while the captain remained there. 

oe 
THE MAN WHO NEVER SMILES. 

Some visitors at the Charlestown (Mass.) 
State Prison, not long ago, learned the story of 
the aged Convict O'Donnell, of Millbury, for 
whose pardon application has been made to the 
Governor. It presents an affecting example of 
hasty violence, and its penalty of lasting gloom, 

“Gentlemen,”’ said the warden, “I want to 
bring before you one of the most remarkable 
cases we have in the prison. We call him ‘the 
man who never smiles,’ and I wish before he 
comes in to tell you his history, He seems to 
be a man of more than ordinary ability, one of 
the better class of substantial, frngal Irish citi- 
zens, who owned a small place in one of our 
mannfacturing villages, where he resided with 
his family of grown-up sons and daughters, al, 


| ward. 





permanently employed and in comfortable cip. 
cumstances. 

“The old man had a fine garden, on which he 
bestowed his leisure hours, in a part of which 
was a fine lot of cabbages. It seems that the 
boys in the neighborhood had a habit of ties. 
passing on the old man’s garden, until he haq 
determined on getting rid of them by firing his 
gun to frighten them away. 

“One night, hearing some one in his gardey, 
he took down his gun, and, getting behind the 
hedge, fired into the garden, as he claims, with. 
out aim, or seeing any one to aimat. But the 
report of the gun alarmed the neighbors, who, 
on rushing into the garden, found thie lifeless 
body of a young girl shot through the heart. 

“The old man, when told what he had done, 
was struck dumb. He was arrested and sep. 
tenced to imprisonment for life. He has now 
been here for ten years, and his face has become 
as marble; there is no hope; nothing but the sad 
remembrance of that dreadful night. 

“In Ireland they have a superstition among 
the young girls that whosoever on Hallowven 
shall place a cabbage over the door will marry 
the first young man that enters the door after. 
And this, it is proved, was the errand of 
the young girl in the old man’s garden. ut 
instead of « wedding, she found a grave.” 

SS ae 
TALKING IT OVER. 

Mrs. Stowe, in her new story which the Chris. 
tian Union is publishing, thus - sketches the 
Yankee habit of “talking things over:” 

One characteristic of the Yankee mind, as de- 
veloped in those days, was the slowness and 
deliberation with which it arrived at any pur- 
pose or conclusion. This was not merely in gen- 
eral movements, but in particular ones, also, 

Did the Widow Brown contemplate turning 
her back buttery into a sink-room, she forthwith 
went over to the nearest matrons of her vicinity, 
and announced that she was ‘‘talkin’ about 
movin’ her sink,” and the movement in all ils 
branches and bearings was discussed in private 
session. This was step No. 1. 

Then all the women at the next quilting or 
tea-drinking heard that Widow Brown was “‘talk- 
ing about changing her sink,’ and they talked 
about it. 

Then Seth Chickering, the neighborhood ecar- 
penter, was called into consultation, and came 
and investigated the premises, and reported,— 
first to the widow, and second to his wife, who 
told all the other women what ‘Seth, he said,” 





te. 

The talking process continued indefinitely, 
unless some active Providential dispensation 
brought it to an end. 

The same process was repeated when Mrs. 
Slocum thought of investing in a new winter 
cloak, the idea in those days prevailing that a 
winter cloak wasa thing never but once in a life- 
time to be bought, and after that to endure for 
all generations; the important article must uot 
be bought lightly or unadvisedly. 

When Dea. Dickenson proposed to build a 
new back parlor on his house, and to re-shingle 
the roof, the talking and discussion lasted six 
months, and threw the whole neighborhood into 
commotion. Carpenters came before daybreak 
and roosted on the fences, and at odd times as 
they found leisure, at all hours of the day gath- 
ered together, and Seth Chickering took the 
opinions of Sam Parmelee and Jake Peters; and 
all Mrs. Dickenson’s female friends talked about 
it till every shingle, every shingle-nail and every 
drop of paint had received a separate considei- 
tion, and the bargain was, so to speak, whittled 
down to the finest possible point. 


- +> 


BULL-DOG AND BOA-CONSTRIC- 
TOR. 

The bull-dog is a type of sundry men,—le has 
courage, but no discretion, which, according to 
Shakespeare, is ‘the better part of valor.”” An 
illustration of a dog’s blind courage is exhibited 
by the following story: 


An encounter took place recently at the resi- 
dence of Capt. Murray, at Sunghie Ujong, in 
the Straits Settlements, between a dog and a 
boa. It measured about fifteen feet in length, 
and had been kept in a cage for a Chinese dce- 
tor, who wished to use his gall as medicine. 
When the boa was handed out of the cage to be 
killed, a bull-dog, belonging to Capt. Murray, 
which had previously manifested a desire to get 
at the snake, at once attacked it; and, though 
the boa remained quiet at first, making only an 
occasional snap, the two animals were soon el- 
gaged in deadly conflict. 

The dog, getting bold with impunity, at last 
seized the snake by the head. In an instant the 
boa started up, and, with marvellous rapidity, 
seized tlfe dog by the upper lip, and held on 
firmly while the dog endeavored to diag him- 
self away. 

Then, with a certain deliberation, though very 
rapidly, the snake entwined his body two or 
three times round the dog, embracing him in an 
ever-tightening grasp, till only his head could 
be seen. 

The bystanders, who lad endeavored to se] 4- 
rate the combatants, were obliged to take active 
steps to save the poor dog’s life; but, before 
choppers could be procured, blood was gushing 
from its mouth, and its bones had been heard tu 
crack under the vice-like folds of its enemy. 

The boa was literally chopped to pieces before 
the dog could be released, a task which at last 
was completed. An examination of the jaws of 
the snake showed that they were armed with 
strong, sharp, recurved teeth, and that the pal- 
atal bones were similarly furnished with the 


same weapon; so that when the dog was seized 
in the snake’s mouth, it was impossible for it te 
escape, its struggles only transfixing it the more 
firmly. 
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For the Companion, 
KATIE’S CARES. 


Of course I can’t go sliding 
Out on the ice, to-day, 
I’ve got so many children, 
I haven’t time to play. 

My ’Vangeline’s all broken, 
She’s just as thin as thin; 
The sawdust’s all run ont her, 

And I can’t put it in. 


There’s going to be a party, 
And if my Tommy goes, 
I've got to work like everything 
To make him some new clothes, 
And then Augustus Frederick, 
He broke his neck last week; 
ILe’s just as pale as he can be, 
And he doesn’t ever speak. 


I've got to stay and ’tend to him, 
And give him aconite, 

And oranges all cut up fine; 
The doctor said I might. 


And Susie’s got the measles; 
Cordelia’s bumped her head ; 

And Ethelind was naughty, 
And had to go to bed. 


And to-morrow is my baking-day, 
And Bridget’s gone away. 

Don’t you see I can’t go sliding, 
For I haven't time to play? 


Eva M. TAPPAN. 


“2, 
For the Companion. 


THE COB-HOUSE. 


i 


lamps 


day. 


shelling 
sessie’s 


meant 





| generous supply of cobs, and Bessie laid a tine 


square house of the very longest ones, calling 
upon grandpa to admire it as she progressed. 
She toiled with great care and precision, until 
not another cob would lie in place, and then she 
stood up to scan her work. 

A bright thought struck her, Kitty Gray was 
| little and slim, and (pretending now that the 
! Turkish war was over) she thought it would be 
|a very nice house for Kitty to live in. So Miss 
| Kitty was caught, and let softly down, hind-feet 
| foremost, into the cob castle. 
| She crouched inside for a minute, and then 
| made a grand rush right through the walls, and 
jas they fell about her, she turned and stood 
| looking at them, with her tail straight in the air 
' almost as large as the kitchen duster. 

Bessie stood a minute, undecided whether to 
| be angry or amused, but grandpa laughed, and 
|that set the matter right with her, and she 


take up a delicate young carrot, or bunch ot cel- 
ery or water-cress, in his trunk, and hand to me 
or some of his favorite friends, and be wonder- 
fully pleased if we would accept the offering, 
even though we didn’t eat the dainty morsel. 

If [held out a small silver coin upon the palm 
of my hand, he would pick it up very gently, 
and then ring a bell for his keeper to come, 
when he would deposit the money in his keep- 
er’s pocket, always trumpeting his ‘thank you” 
for favors received. 

When we left London | felt dreadfully sorry 
to leave my big pet, and still more sorry to see 
how large he was growing, and I am pretty sure 
in my own mind that he became irritable and 
nervous from want of room, and that this af- 
fected the nerves of his teeth, and caused so 
much suffering; for elephants, you know, live 
to be seventy or eighty years old, and Chune: 
was not old when he was killed. 


IJ 


Hamilton's they have wlarge one. Vernon was here 
to-day. Helen is mad, because Will married Miss 
Hale. Marion Douglass held on to Lenora right 
through. All well, but children very troublesome. 
Come here Will, O nasty child, you ought to look 
meek, erring as you are. Leroy, see that man, O 
Kate, look! Hand me my bait, King. Lets go to 
the big lake, fishing; all say plenty of fish. Ernest 
had good luck. I must close now. Give my love to 
Adam. Same to Miss Weaver. Bepp. 


2. 
GEOMETRICAL HIFROGLYPHICS, 


. 
(Write the name of the figure, and with the added let- 
ter given transpose to suit the detinition.) 


EXAMPLE: 


(«) 














Ans.—Obdlong a. 
Bologna 


1 T@ 


A city. 


ket of corn to 
be shelled for | by an arched glass roof through the centre of 
the chickens’ |the great building, and Mr Cross’s rooms for 
breakfast next | his animals were along each side of the building 


This corn- 


laughed too. 

Then catching pussy in her arms, she cried, 
“You naughty Kitty Gray! It is your bed-time, 
and you must be rocked to sleep!’”’ and down 
she sat in her little chair, and sang lullabies to 
the uneasy and struggling kitten, until she was | 
almost asleep herself. 

The cob-house was gathered up and put into | 
the fire; Kitty Gray was scatted to her chink in 
the wood-house, and Bessie herself was soon un- 
dressed, and in the land of dreams. 

Mrs, CLARA Doty BATEs, 
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For the Companion. 
TWO HOUSES. 


A friend who has lately been to Rome was 
telling me of a pretty big house for one man to 
live in, and he an old bachelor. : 

It has four thousand four hundred and twen- | 
ty-four rooms, and each built in a different | 
style of architecture, and all furnished and fit- | 

ted up to suit! 
| The pictures and statues that adorn these | 

splendid rooms, if placed in a row close together, | 
would extend three miles in length! Per- | 
haps you know of some town or village | 
just three miles from where you live. Now | 
imagine these pictures and statues reaching | 
in a line all that way, and you will have | 
some idea of the vast number of pictures 
and statues that the ‘“‘Vatican’’ contains. 

The Vatican, you know, is where the 
Pope lives, and where all the Popes have 
lived for a great, great many years. 

While I was thinking of this house so 
much too large for one person, I was re- ! 
minded of a house I once knew that wasn’t | 
near big enongh for the one who lived in 
it. 

Some of you may have heard about 
**‘Chunee,”’ the splendid elephant that lived 
many years ago in ‘Exeter Change,’’ Lon- 
don, and who suffered so dreadfully from 
toothache that he had to be killed. 

Persons whq were acquainted with Chu- 
nee when I was, will remember how very 





Supper was | fast he grew, and what a monstrous fellow he 
just over in| became ina very few years. 
the old farm-| then, but I well remember the remarks of the 
house, the | visitors, which set me to wondering, too, what 
were, would become of the poor fellow if he kept on 
lighted, and | growing so big. 


I was but a child 


grandpa had; Exeter Change was in a very closely built 
brought in a| part of the great city, and Mr. Cross, the owner 
heaping bas- | of Chunee, had his “Royal Menagerie’’ up stairs. 





Below was a beautiful arcade and bazaar, lighted 


| : : 
‘nam over the beautiful open shops and stalls in 
the arcade, filled with the finest fancy goods, 


was | toys, jewelry, etc., ete. 
de-| 
light, for it} poor Chunee lived; but then they could do no 
cob- 
houses, and a long evening of play upon the 
floor before the fire, while grandpa smoked, and 
the rattling gold kernels clicked together in the 


Twice they enlarged the large cage in which 
| more. They couldn’t give him a bigger room 
unless they had taken down the building, and 
still he kept growing as if he had made up his 
mind that he would be the biggest elephant in 


which these two great persons lived, [am not 
sure but it may really be worse to have too little 
than too much room. 








measure, and Kitty Gray skirmished about un- | 
der the chairs for every grain that was dropped. 

The pipe was lighted and the work begun. 
The cobs were unusually fine, and long, and 
white, and Bessie began her building at once. 
The first structure was to be a fort+a Turkish 
fort.—which the Russians were expected to 
bombard, Kitty Gray being the Russians. But 
Kitty, quite to Bessie’s disgust, began her bom- 
bardment with the very first cob, before the fort 
Was even started. 

She gave ita smart blow with her paw, as it 
Was thrown upon the floor, and then chased it, 
scouring it along under chairs, leaping up in the 
air at it, and making a very excellent mouse of 
it, according to her own thinking. 


the world, and it did seem as if he would fill up 
entirely his monstrous cage, which they strength- 
ened with great iron bars; but there wasn’t 
much need of that, for my dear friend Chunee 
was as gentle as a lamb, and as playful asa 
kitten. 

His many friends and visitors helped to make 
him so fat, for they would always take him 
some nice early vegetables or fine fruit, and even 
his kind owner couldn't bear to refuse him the 
dainties fresh from Covent Garden Market “‘that 
his soul loved.” 

Every morning and evening a heap of the 
choicest that this celebrated market contained 


So after thinking about these two houses in 


B. P, 


+o 





For the Companion. 


TOM’S STORY. 
This is the way the day begun: 
We three fellows were bound for fun, 
But the worst of it is, you never can tell 
If what looks jolly will turn out well 


Dick had the almanac, looking to see 

When vacation was going to be, 

And, all of a sudden, he shouted, “Say! 

D’ye know it was April Fool to-day?” | 
Think of that, will you, April Fool | 
On arainy Saturday out of school! 

Nothing to do but plan out jokes. 

And couldn’t try *em for lack of folks. 














. 

Onby Debby, the girl, you know, \ , (t) 
And Solomon Parkins, (he’s her beau,) | 
Grandma, but she doesn’t count, you see, 
And Dick, and Harry, and ‘Tom (that’s me). 
Debby was baking lots of stuff, 
Said two doughnuts apiece was enough, 1, A quaint old poet, 2, A noted chieftain, 3, A 
Wouldn’t give us a morsel more, wild animal, 4, Ministerial. 
But sent us flying and locked the door, P 
“Come on,’* says Harry to me and Dick, WO CMe? ~ ed = 
“Let's play the stingy old thing a trick; | LETTER FROM A BASHFUL LOVER, 
Now she’s begun it, of course it’s fair, | An m, two e’s; 

‘ < 2 | Ana, twoo’s; 
And I’m not the fellow to take a dare.’ A single g, 
We crept through the window, still as mice, 4 po ye language strong 
Every deughnut was out in a trice; What L have wished to tell thee long. T. B. B. 
Up on the haymow, one by one 
We ate and ate, till the last was done. 4. 

DEFINITIONS. 


This is the way it all came out: 

Debby’s doughnuts are good, no doubt, 

But you never would guess, in all your days, 
How awful heavy a hatful weighs! 


They gave us ginger, and jalap pills, 

Salts, and senna, and sage, and squills; 
Debby, she giggled in clear delight, 

And whispered to Harry, “Serves you right!” 


Better not tell what grandma said, 

When we three fellows crept off to bed; 
She doesn’t scold, but she makes you feel 
Shamed all over, from jicad to heel. 


The moral of this is, never look, 

On a rainy day, in an almanac book ; 

That was the trouble, we all agree, 

Signed Dick, and Harry, and Tom (that’s me). 
EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 


FIFTY-FOUR BURIED MINNFSOTA CITIFS ANT 
TOWNS. 


DEAR EmMMA,—Delia requested me to write about 
Minnesota. City and country life is my topic. So 
here goes till water-lilies bloom. One can have a 
plain view of the Wabash, a winding stream, by go- 
ng to, first, Paul’s Cathedral, and last, Peter 
Moore’s Church. At Fields’, last night, I saw Mrs. 
Kellogg. They live on Benton Street. Charles was 
with her. Many flowers blooming. Prairie life 
agreeable. A good many roses budding to-night. 
Every day tons of hay to haul from the lake. City 
life not so pleasant. Prairie farming to Ned mere 

lay. So, the farther north fields are, the better. 

he last cloud is gone, leaving us at liberty to write 
more for what it is wort . Our country aboundsin 
elk. Rivers of pure, clear water, washing to north 
and south, bends refl_ ting c‘er the ash lands, like 





was laid at his lordship’s feet, for him to turn 
over with his trunk and take into his capacious 





As the shelling went on, there grew to be a 


month; but Chunee was not greedy, He would 


a coral shell. Birds with red wings frequent our 
thomes, Air dry, dens of beasis unknown. Some 
beaver and a few rabbits, mostly white. Bear plen- 





ty, but with enterprise they can be killed, Over to 


Tei aie 16 1 
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First write out the names of all the objects repre- 
sented above. Then arrange these names in pairs 
so asto form words of two syllables each, and with 
the following meaning: 1, A song. 2, An affection 
of the stomach. 3, Hardy. 4, A farming imple- 
ment. 5, Athought. 6, Something trodden under 
foot. 7, A flower. 8, A nut. W.T, 0. 


5. 
QUADRIFID, 
la 


2B 00 eo Vn oe 2D 


1h 
1—1, as the rainbow. 
2—2, a so-called science. 
1—1, without the “v,” a spiritual helper. 
2—2, without the “v,” with solicitude. 
la, an epithet of contempt. 
1b, a mythological goddess, 
2a, a constellation. 
2b, a meadow. C. OC. La 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


PALETOT 
POPPI 
CcLAR 
BAST 
CHAL 

CREV 
2. Plat-form. 
3. Brush, owl, awning, raven, apple, anvil, lady 
lug, leaves, tiger, (plea, nap, vestige, grave, bugle, 
lawn, villa, show.) 

Zebra, Edgar, Ney, opossum, Babel, Iberia, aaps5 

ZENO'TA, PALMYRA, 

5, Setyr, Hebe, Oread, lo, Iris, Pan, 
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A GOOD RELISH. 

It is said by physiologists that where there is no 
relish for food, it will not digest if taken into the 
stomach. It is also said that the very relish greatly 
helps to render food digestible. Whatever “makes 
the mouth water’—even the sight or thought of 
food—causes a secretion of gastric juice. The sight 
or the anticipation, therefore, of an agreeable dish 
prepares the stomach to receive it. St. Augustine 
mourned that he enjoyed his food, supposing ita 
proof of remaining carnality against the high spir- 
ituality he craved. Had he ceased to enjoy it, he 
would have found his soul as lean as his body. 

We say, then, food should be good, not only in it- 
self, but in the eye of the cater. There should be 
nothing about the food to cause a feeling of repug- 
nance. Care should be taken to have everything 
just right, and set off with the nice little “fixings” 
that put the whole man inan attitude of pleasant 
expectancy. In the latter case the gastric juice is 
well on hand; in the former, not. 

There should be variety in our food from day to 
day. We get accustomed to the same dish over and 
over, however good, and generally lose appetite for 
it. Aftera short change, we return to it with the 
old relish, The French show great skill—and equal 
wisdom—in serving up substantially the same dish 
in a large variety of ways. 





GRASSHOPPER INSTINCT. 

Several scientific observers of the habits of those 
Western plagues, the grasshoppers, credit them with 
instinct. They do not, it is said, lay their eggs in 
those districts which they have already devastated, 
thus showing foresight in guarding against the starv- 
ation of the young “hoppers.” Prof. Gray, of 
Kansas, supplies this testimony to the truth of the 
alleged fact: 


In 1875¢he locusts hatched out in immense num- 
bers, and utterly destroyed the crops in the province 
of Manitoba. ow, in 1876, they were very numer- 
ous over all the third prairie steppe of British Amer- 
ica, and largely went to make up the autumn swarms 
that came into our own country a year ago. 

Gov. Morris started late in July of 1876 from Win- 
nepeg north-west to make a treaty with certain Ind- 
ians, and during the first five or six days of August 
he encountered innumerable locust swarms all the 
way from the forks of the two main trails to Fort 
Ellice. 

The wind was blowing strong from the west all 
the time—just the very direction to carry the insects 
straight over into Minitoba, The Governor watched 
their movements with the greatest anxiety, fearing 
that the province would again be devastated as it 
had been the previous year. 

Yet during all the time he was passing through 
the immense swarms, they bore doggedly to the 
south and south-east, either tacking against the 
wind, or keeping to the ground when unable to 
do so. 

Nothing was more remarkable than the manner fn 
which they persisted in refusing to be carried into 
Manitoba. A few were blown over, but did not 
alight, and the province seemed miraculously deliv- 
ered, 

Prof. Whitman tells me, again, that in settling 
the present year the insects avoided those counties 
in Minnesota in which they had hatched most nu- 
merously and done greatest injury, but selected such 
as had not suffered for some years past. 





a 
DIDN’T LIKE OPERATIC MUSIC. 
Piano-pounders who make scientific music will 
take warning hereby, and not play before crazy peo- 
ple. A series of musical experiments are being 
made on the inmates of a New York insane asylum. 


One trial occurred the other day in the presence 
of a number of medical men and reporters. About 
a thousand patients of a mild type having been as- 
sembled in a hall, a fashionable young lady of a 
charitable mind sat down at a piano and rendered a 
number of operatic pieces in the prevailing style. 
The result, surprising to relate, was that the unfor- 
tunate patients of a mild type speedily became rav- 
ing mad, and pursued the scientific investigators, 
the innocent reporters, and the charitable young 





lady, off from the stage and around the room until 
the attendants came to the rescue, ‘There is no ac- 
counting for tastes. 

a — 


THE PUNISHED SPECULATOR. 
Avarice is one of the worst oppressors, Like 
Haman’s vanity, it seeks only its own thrift to the 
ruin of others, Among the many “recollections” 
and anecdotes of the late Pope, here is one which, 
although perfectly true, is not in general circula- 
tion. 


Shortly after his election to the Papacy, and when 
Antonelli held his first office under him, that of 
Finance Minister, the Romans, meeting their pon- 
tiff in the street, complained to him of the tax on 
salt. The tax was a monopoly framed by one of the 
speculators who thrived in earlier days. Pio Nono 
sent for the speculator. 

“I suppose that salt-tax is very valuable to you,” 
said he. The speculator trembled, fearing the price 
of the monopoly was about to be raised, and pro- 
tested that it was a dead loss. 

“How much would compensate you for being re- 
lieved of your loss?”’ asked His Holiness. 

The salt-tax farmer named a ridiculously low sum. 

“Then,” said the Pope, “you shall have the 
ne ;” and calling for Antonelli, ordered him to 
pay it. 

The rogue of a speculator refused; but on being 
informed by the Pope that he would publish the fact 
that he had offered him his own price for the mo- 
nopoly, at last took the money and went away, a 
wiser man. The day afterward the salt-tax was 
abolished. 

dieaaiscipiailapveteaameiah 


TAME EELS. 

It isa question among naturalists whether fishes 
hear. The experience of Mr. Frank Hale, of Pigeon 
Cove, Mass., settles the question so far as eels are 
concerned, The Cape Ann Advertiser tells the story: 
“Mr. Hale often visited the brook at the rear of his 
lot, and found that articles of food thrown in were 
eagerly consumed by some eels that inhabited it. 


“Daily feeding the eels established a friendly ac- 
quaintance, so that they in time fed directly out of 
his hand. Latterly, the friendship is so cordial on 
their part, that when he approaches the brook and 
makes a sort of whistling noise to call them, they 
swim briskly up from their haunt down stream, 
come to his hand held in the water, fondle and play 
lovingly around his fingers, and eat gratefully and 
very heartily, too, of the fish and mackerel he brings 
them. There is one large one, fully two feet long, 
and very large around and heavy. There are also 
two smaller ones, who joined the happy family since 
the old one began the acquaintance, and one a little 
younger, who has come in only lately. 

“The old one is so sociable that he allows Mr. H. to 
lift him quite out of the a with him, pass- 
ing his allppery form from hand to hand very freely. 
How much further this singular acquaintance may 
be carried does not yet appear.” 


stlicesicicastia 
THE WRONG KIND OF PIG. 
“Misery makes us acquainted with strange bed- 
fellows,” says Shakespeare. So does dishonesty. 
Here is a pretty good story of the way a thief fared 
who went to steal a pig, and found “somebody else” 
in the pig's bed: 


A bear and its leader lately arrived towards night 
ata village near the city of Lyons, France, and the 
latter sought admission into the only inn of the 
place. The host at first declined to admit the strange 
pair, not knowing where to place the animal, but 
finally he consented to receive them. The bear was 
placed in a pig-sty, and its occupant, a fat pig, which 
was to be killed on the morrow, was let loose in the 
court-yard. In the middle of the night, cries of 
“Help!” proceeding from the pig-sty, aroused the 
house, and the host, his wife and the servants, at 
once ran to the spot, 

It was then ascertained that a thief, excited by 
the splendid condition of the pig, had determined 
on eloping with it, and had entered the pig-sty with 
that laudable intention. The bear, displeased at 
being suddenly awakened by this enterprising indi- 
vidual, rewarded him with a fraternal hug, which 
caused the would-be thief to cry out so lustily. The 
man was delivered from the paws of the bear, but 
only to be handed over into the hands of justice. 





a a 
SAVED. 


A brave girl was Matilda Savaria, of Springfield, 
Mass. 


Three little children were playing on a track of 
the New York Railroad, at Springfield, on Friday, 
and the fast express was coming. A brave girl 
named Matilda Savaria, employed in the button shop 
near by, realized their danger, and started to save 
them. It is against the rule for any employee to 
leave the factory during working hours without a 
pass, and she heard a sharp reproof from the office 
as she dashed past it; but she stopped for nothing, 
and reached the track barely in season to rescue all 
these children. It was a fearfully narrow escape, 
for had she been ten seconds later, probably all of 
the children would have been killed. 





TOO MANY KNOTS. 

A single “not,” interposed by a lady, is often the 
cause why a man remains unmarried. But in this 
case it was a number of “knots:”’ 

Beauty—Still a bachelor, Count? Why do you 
not marry? Count—Vell, it is not zat L am disin- 
clinationed; but your English mees, she is so beau- 
tiful, and ven I see a pretty face I tie one knot in 
my neckpockethandkerchief, and ven I see ze next 
I tie anozer, and at ze last, ven I shall to marry, it 
is all knot and no vife! 





A TRAVELLED NEEDLE. 

Every now and then we read a report of some 
needle having ended its travels, and the latest is the 
following: 

Mr. A. P. Lewis, of Newburyport, has a daughter 
twelve years of age, who, when two years old, got a 
needle in her right foot, in which a portion of it was 
broken off. The parents thought no more of the 
matter, until on Sunday they observed the broken 
=? of the needle in the little finger of the left 

and, it having worked up the body for ten years. 

Oo 

A DvTcHMAN repeated the adage, “Birds of a 
feather flock together,” thusly: “Birds mit one 
feather goes mit themselves.” 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








In ordering samples or goods from Messrs. Jor- 
dan, Marsh & Co., please mention seeing the advertise- 
ment in the YouTH’s COMPANION. Com. 


The “Paque” contains 226 articles, and is worth 23 
cts. at retail. I will give it free with every Wonder Box 
bought before May lith.—J. Jay Gould. Com. 


Toilet Chemistry Achieved its Proudest Tri- 
umph 

In producing that celebrated beautifier of the complexion, 
Lairb’s Biroom or Youtu. No article of the kind is 
comparable to it. It completely rejuvenates the skin, re- 
moves pimples, tan, freckles, wrinkles, etc., and renders 
the cuticle freshly transparent and delightfully smooth. 
Ladies who have passed the meridian of life will find that 
it completely obliterates the ravages of time, and the 
youthful maiden, that she acquires additional attractive- 
ness by its use. Com. 


Myths are but Symbols of Truth. 

As the scholar sees in the vain but beautiful mytholo- 
gies of the ancients the embodied expressions of the hun- 
gry human soul, blindly groping after the Infinite, so the 
physician sees in that popular myth of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the fountain of perpetual health and youth, an ex- 
pression of the longings of suffering humanity for a rem- 
edy that should forever prevent the incursion of disease. 
The wilds of Europe were ransacked for this wonderful 
fountain, and Ponce de Leon sought for it in the cypress- 
swamps and tangled everglades of our sunny Florida. 
Men have searched for it everywhere and anywhere, but 
where it really is—in the human body itself. The blood 
is the real fountain of perpetual health and youth. When 
this source is corrupted, the painful and sorrow-produc- 
ing effects are visible in many shapes. The multifarious 
forms in which it manifests itself would form subjects 
upon which I might write volumes. But as all the varied 
forms of disease which depend upon bad blood are cured, 
or best treated, by such medicines as take up from this 
fluid and excrete from the system the noxious elements, it 
is not of practical importance that I should describe each. 
For instance, medical authors describe about fifty varie- 
ties of skin disease, but as they all require for their cure 
very similar treatment, it is of no practical utility to 
know just what name to apply toa certain form of skin 
disease, so you know how best to cure it. Then again, I 
might go on and describe various kinds of scrofuleus sores, 
fever sores, white swellings, enlarged glands, and ulcers 
of varying appearance; might describe how virulent 
poison may show itself in various forms of eruptions, 
ulcers, sore throat, bony tumors, ete.; but as all these va- 
rious appearing manifestations of bad blood are cured by 
a uniform means, I deem such a course unnecessary. 
Thoroughly cleanse the blood, which is the great fountain 
of life, and good digestion, a fair skin, buoyant spirits, 
vital strength and soundness of constitution, will all re- 
turn tous. For this purpose Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medi- 
cal Discovery and Purgative Pellets are pre-eminently 
the articles needed. They are warranted to cure tetter, 
salt-rheum, scald head, St. Anthony’s fire, rose rash or 
erysipelas, ring-worms, pimples, blotches, spots, erup- 
tions, pustules, boils, carbuncles, sore eyes, rough skin, 
scurf, scrofulous sores and swellings, fever sores, white 
swellings, tumors, old sores or swellings, affections of the 
skin, throat and bones, and ulcers of the liver, stomach, 
kidneys and lungs. Com. 





Your Linen with Clark’s Indelible 


M A R Pencils. Sold at all stationers. 
as TAMMERERS and all interested, send for circulars, 
Am. Vocal Inst. 103 Waverly Pl.,N.Y. 


GIRLS 5 nice perforated mottoes, for fancy work, 10 
heat cents. J. W. RUSSELL, Newton, Mass. 


STAMPS o:2e: Circulars and Lists by postal card. _ 
- W. Blackman, 98 Walton Place, Chicago, 
BIG PA to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. Samples 
ane free. TAYLOR Bros. & Co., Cleveland, O. 
ST Ames! 50c Stamp Album, 32c. 400 well assorted 
European Stamps, 25c. 115 varieties Foreign Stamps 
Egypt, Java, Queensland, &c., 25c. J. Beifeld, C hicago.Ilt. 
OYS and Girts U can make lots of money selling my 
Scroll and Fern Autograph Album. 48 pp. Mlus’d in 
colors! Send J5 ets. for one to J. F. Ingalls, Lynn, Mass. 
60 DECALCOMANIE or TRANSFER PICTURES, 10€5 
60 Serap or Jar Pictures, 10¢ ;—all postpaid. 

J. W. FRIZZELL, 478 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 
HIGH CLASS POULTRY. oo 
Send for New Practical Valuable Circular. 

Gro. S. JossELYN, Fredonia, N. Y. 


PAY Tuition after securing situation. Book-Keeping and 

Telegraphy. Send stamp for particulars. Busin:ss 

AND TELEGRAPH COLLEGE, Sandusky, Ohio. 

Ny INERALS, Geological Specimens, &c., soli 
orexchanged. Correspondence solicited, 50 Miner- 

als (different) all labeled, $1. Mineral and G. S. Co., Box 

150, Manheim, Lan. Co., Pa. F 


N OTTOES for Embroidery on Perforated Cardboard 
"A by mail, 80 elegant and unequalled designs. Every 
stitch marked to match perforations 

price list Ww 


Send stamp for 
y h Wau. S. DALE, New Haven, Ct. 
a THE LAST OFFER!! 
Morning Glory, Basket and Phantom, 25 Cards, either 
style, with name printed, 25; 25 French Marble, 25c; 50 
Tinted Bristol, 15c; 25 Snowflake, 25ce; 50 Seroll (no 
name), 15¢; 25 Embossed, 25c; 50 Graniie, 20c: Elegant 
card cases, 10c, l5c. PERRY Mason & Co., Boston, Mass. 
(great temperance 


I @ song). When you 


and I were Boys, Prior. Baby Mine, Gilbert. Blue Eyes, 
Abt. Girofle-Girofla Waltz, Strauss. Polyanthus Polka, 
Wadsworth. Lord of Lorne Galop. Caroliing Birds, Noc- 
turne, Ludwig. These 8 new 3-page pieces, for Piano or 
hy me _ mpl No. of Musica Hours for 25e. Try 
it 6months; obtain music worth $16 80 for 75 cts. (cash 
or stamps). G. W. Richardson & Co., 256 Waste St. Isoston. 


Advertised in No. 11. It contains 100 

aque toothpicks, 100 pieces of gilt and fancy 

paper, 25 embossed flowers. 1 child’s 

transparent card—given free with every order for the 

“Wonder Box’ sent before May 15th. Girls and Boys 

read again our special offer in COmPpanN1ON No. 11, read it 

until you realize the fact that you can get 7 Wonder Boxes 

(and 7 Paques free) for $2 85; or geta club of 6, and you 
get the box free, and 63 cts. in cash! 

J. JAY GOULD, 16 Bromfield Street, Boston. 











My Boy, To-night, 





R a 
Patented. Warranted to milk short teats, hardest milker 
and kicking cows clean, in six minntes—by boy ten years 
oll. No wetting teats. Trice five dollars, in check or reg- 
istered letter. Milking Machine returned by registered 
letter. To Agents or Farmers, per doz., special rates. Man- 
ufactured only by FRED. 8, ELY, Madison, N. J. 


300, DECALCOMANIE, 


for 25 cts, Flowers, Fruits, Animals, &c. 100 Supe- 
rior 50cts, EMBOSSED PICTURES assorted, 100 
for%5 cts. 2superb%ets. 2 Floral Surprises, 25 
cts, Yourchoice of $1 25 worth tor $1 00. 

Wa ccraca Puetps & Co, Box 47,Chicago, 
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GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM, 
A few Letters from those Who have ordered jj, 











Gaskell’s C li a bi 





tion in four parts for 
self-instruction in Penmanship, has been frequently ad- 
vertised in the Companion. It is the only perfect self-in- 
structor now before the public. We give the following 
brief extracts from letters received : 


“Inclosed I send you cash for twenty more Compendi- 
ums, making thirty-two. The Compendium sells itself, 
It takes the eye of everybody, and the price is low 
enough to come within the means of all’.’—A. 8. RInear- 
son, U. 8. Deputy Mineral Surveyor, Boise City, Idaho. 


“T have already secured sale for twenty Compendiums 
in my school. Should like an agency for the county.”— 
Mrs. E. S. Rosinson, Principal Home School, Fort Plain, 
N.Y. 

“Received the Compendium yesterday and like it. I 
send cash enclosed for ten more. Should like the agency 
for this place, very much.”—W. B. BEacu, Ithaca, N.Y, 


“T received the Compendium and Agent’s Circular, and 
now enclos2 cash for twenty more.”—W. E. CLary, Mo- 
line, Miss. va ad 

“Compendium received, and my children are delighted 
with it. Asa self-instructor, it is complete and perfect, 
Enclosed please find cash for twenty more and agency.”— 
J.H. Kent, Lisbon, I. _ 


“Have just commenced taking orders, and _have sold 
over twenty. It takes well.”—E. C. FLOWER, Fredericks- 
burg, lowa. 

“T received the Campendium, and was highly pleased 
with it. Would like the agency, and enclose cash for 
ten.” —CHARLIE KELLER, Sullivan, Ill. 

“Enclosed please find draft for one hundred Compendi- 
ums. I accept the agency, and expect to do a large busi- 
ness. Jt is a beautiful work.”—Epwarp 8S. Dix, Wil- 
mington, N. C, 

“The Compendiums are received and already sold. I 
can’t keep any on hand. Send thirty more for enclosed 
money-order.”—W. H. Houston, Ducktown, Tenn, 

“Please send me thirty more Compendiums. The last 
came duly to hand, all O. K., and are all sold. J shall 
now devote my whole time to the business.”—W. H. 
Hovston, Ducktéwn, Tenn. 


“The dollar.sent to you for the Compendium was the 
best investment I ever made. I send cash in this, regis- 
tered, forsix more and agency.”—GEo. A. ROGERS, Green- 
bush, Wis. 





“The Compendium ordered came promptly to hand, and 
my son is well pleased with it. He has improved greatly 
already. Some of his schoolmates wantit also. I there- 
fore enclose cash for six more.’’—E. 8S. Corse, West Do- 
ver, 

“T received the Compendium all right. _1 would like the 
agency, and enclose cash for fwelve. It will sell well 
here.”"—HzrNrY Mason, North Fayette, Me. 


“Your Compendium was duly received in good order. A 
friend wanted it andI sold it to him. Ienclose money 
for fivemore at agents’ rates.”—Isaac W. EnsicGn, For- 
syth, Ga, 

“Your Compendium with terms to agents is received. I 
enclose cash oo more andagency.”—F, M. BELL, 
Tecumseh, Mich. 

“Enclosed find money-order for twenty more Compen- 
diums. I received the Compendium all right, and could 
have sold it a dozen times.”—J. F, ALBRIGHT, Milton, Pa, 


“Tam using your Compendium in my school and like it 
very much. Ihave interested two other teachers here in 
it, and they are going to introduce it among their pupils. 
Please give me the agency for Barnet.”—Miss M. ANNA 
OscooD, Barnet, Vt. 


“T can sella good many Compendiums here. Some of 
the boys are already anxious to get one. I send cash for 
ten more.”—HakkyY G. ARCHER, Bellaire, Ohio. 


“Please send me siz more Compendiums at agents’ rates. 
It is well liked by all as being just the thing they need.”— 
E. N. Lamin, Camden, Ohio. 

“Enclosed please find cash for twelve more of your 
Compendiums. We find it very appropriate for our pur- 
pose.”—M. F. Serapnica, School Sister de Notre Dame, 
St. Mary’s Institute, Detroit, Mich. 

“I have seen the Compendium you sent my brother 
Chas. at Union. I can sell a geod many of them here, a3 
I have heard some speak of buying it. It is the best thing 
Lever saw. Enclosed find cash for six of them.”—Il. J. 
CALDWELL, Milton Mills, N. H. 


“Received your truly beautiful Compendium promptly, 
and now enclose cash for ten more of them, and agency. 
It will command a ready sale here.”—Miss E, C. FLOWER, 
Fredericksburg, Iowa. 





“Have received the Compendium, and pronounce it 
beautiful! 1 want the agency, and therefore enclose cash 
for six to secure it.”—Miss CYNTHIA THORNE, Orange 
Station, Ohio. 

“The Compendium takes well here. I enclose cash for 
thirty more. Could sell many more if I had the time. I 
go to school and devote most of my time to that.”’—AR- 
THUR S. Hanrorp, Vinton, Iowa, 


I would like 


“The Compendium is a perfect gem of art. 
Hl. GLovER, Deep River, 


four more, and enclose cash.”—O. 
Sonn. 





A copy of this beautiful Combination will be sent by 
mail to any address for ONE DOLLAR. 


Address 


PROF. G. A. GASKELL, 
MANCHESTER, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


For afull description of the Compendium, see Youth's 
Companion of March 21. _ 


Gaskell’s Steel Pens, post-paid, 40 cts. per box. Made 





expressly fur our own use, and the best obtainable. 
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